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NOW  what? 


From  all  comers  of  the  na¬ 
tion — from  all  branches  of  the 
Canned  Foods  Trade — men  came  to 
take  counsel  together.  At  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention,  the  experiences 
and  ideas  of  a  tremendous  industry 
were  exchanged  that  all  might 
prosper. 

A  vast  fund  of  information  has  been 
pooled  for  the  common  good — will 


you  put  it  to  work  for  you?  Right 
now — before  your  spring  pack — is  the 
time  to  study  the  convention,  and 
its  significance  for  you. 

Make  use  of  that  wealth  of  data 
supplied  by  your  National  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  production  and  market¬ 
ing  figures  they  can  give  you  are  in¬ 
dispensable  guides  in  planning  for 
1929. 


Many  packers — knowlny  that  yood  cans  and  yood  equipment  play  a  vital 
part  in  canniny — look  to  The  American  Can  Company  Jor  up-to-the-minute 
developments.  A  representative  will  yladly  call  on  you  to  discuss  the  breadth 
and  thorouyhness  oj  Canco  service. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN*  PLATE 


IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YE>Ul 

S||.  MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Com.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super-sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in¬ 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 


Peas  Okra 
Com  Tomato 
Beet  Squash 


WE  OFFER 

Cabbage 
>  Spinach 
1  Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44lh  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl’ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  192ft 

(REEVES  Traiisiiiissioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader* 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  z'  *>  1/ 

Green  rea  Vtner* 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Ogden,  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 
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OP  Stexbhbk 

Our  Labels 


excel  Our  Labels 

irvTI)esi/f  aretKeHi^sKest^Staivdard 

>/y^r  t  isticylRerit  jbr  0on^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

Roclxester;  N.'VT 


It  Seems  To  Be  The  Preferred  Machine. 


Figuring  the  number  of  MONITOR  String 
Bean  Cutters  in  service  to  day,  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  conclusion  possible.  Each 
year,  the  sales  hold  right  up-the  demand  con¬ 
tinues,  If  the  machine  did  not  do  perfect 
work,  its  sale  would  drop  materially. 

Our  No.  2  size  is  proving  a  winner.  It  will 
do  the  work  of  two  of  the  No.  1  size,  using 
the  floor  space  of  one  and  save  one  operator. 

Write  us. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

III  TMTl  CV  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 

rlUll  I  lAL  I  IVlrlj.  V^vy.  King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y.  Brown  Boggs  Ltd.',  Hamilton,  Ont. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.)  ^  Sa'irLfke  cay^^Utair^ 


P.  O.  Drawer  25 
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THE 
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BRAND  OF 


r 


TiNPLATEa 


EMBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 


Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TtIC  MCLINGRimTH  C9 

LIMITTEsD 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF* 


CARDirr 

sounimEs 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  BTH  edition 
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SAFETY 


First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


INDIANA 

CHIU  SAUCE  MACHINE 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


With  the  use  of  this  machine  the  cost  of  making  Chili  Sauce 
\s  greatly  reduced.  This  machine  will  do  the  work  of  60  to  80 
hand  peelers.  The  flavor  of  machine  made  sauce  is  notice¬ 
ably  improved,  for  the  reason  that  all  juice  is  recovered 
and  none  lost  as  by  hand  methods.  Plans  for  line  opet- 
ation  furnished  with  each  installation.  Also,  personal  in¬ 
struction  given  operators.  Truly  a  machine  with  great 
possibilities. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coaling 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUESELLS  ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -  -  -  -  -  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  1.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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Lucky  CANNERS — in  thi.s  issue  we  give  some  of 
the  results  of  the  Canners’  Conference  and  Field 
Men’s  School  held  at  Purdue  University,  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  while  there  is  some  little  personal  expense  in 
the  matter  of  board  and  lodging,  just  compare  that 
with  the  following  announcement,  sent  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wis.: 

“The  one-week  course  in  the  gluing  of  wood  will 
begin  March  25.  The  maximum  enrollment  for  this 
course  is  sixteen,  and  the  co-operative  fee  required 
fcr  each  man  enrolled  $100.00.” 

As  we  write  another  such  school  for  canners,  where 
the  canners  and  growers  are  able  to  get  together  and 
consider  the  best  ways  and  means  of  producing  canning 
crops  of  the  better  sort,  in  both  quality  and  quantity, 
is  being  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  this 
highly  meritorious  work,  bringing  the  canners  and  the 
growers  better  together  and  permitting  each  to  better 
understand  the  problems  of  the  other,  costs  those  who 
attend  merely  their  ordinary  daily  upkeep  expenses.  In 
other  words,  neither  of  these  great  universities,  which 
are  doing  such  splendid  work  in  improving  canning 
crops  and  outlining  ways  and  means  of  fighting  the  in¬ 
sect  pests  which  destroy  those  crops,  charges  anything 
for  the  scientific  instructions.  On  the  contrary,  they 
welcome  the  chance  to  dispense  this  useful  information, 
to  make  better  canners  and  better  growers.  But  when 
you  look  at  the  above  announcement,  covering  much  of 
the  same  class  of  work,  aren’t  the  canners  lucky  ? 

And  this  ought  to  be  a  hint  to  canners  everywhere 
where  these  canners’  schools  are  held,  and  they  are  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  should  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  In  all  these  schools  two 
or  three  days,  or  at  most  a  week,  are  given  to  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  intimate  problems  that  affect  your 
pocketbooks.  In  the  preparations  they  boil  down  the 
courses,  as  it  were,  so  that  they  can  give  the  most  value 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  They  are  concentrated 
Universiy  courses  of  real  value,  and  at  a  minimum  of 
expense,  and  that  they  are  valuable  and  accomplishing 
much  that  they  had  in  mind  is  attested  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  held  each  winter,  and  by  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  attending  each  year.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  industry  that  more  and  more  canners  are  seek¬ 
ing  greater  information,  studying  the  higher  principles 


of  their  calling,  than  ever  before.  It  was  not  always 
so.  We  record  in  this  issue  the  death  of  William  Ly¬ 
man  Underwood,  possibly  the  first  canner  who  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  discover  the  scientific  principles  of  the  art 
of  canning,  and  that  hardly  more  than  25  years  ago. 
But  he  now  has  numerous  followers,  and  each  year 
finds  more  of  them.  This  presages  well  for  the  business, 
because  it  means  the  passing  of  the  rule  of  thumb  in 
the  production  of  canned  foods,  and  the  advent  of  defi¬ 
nite,  predetermined  scientific  procedure.  And  the  can¬ 
ners  have  all  this  done  for  them,  speaking  of  the  can¬ 
ners  as  a  body,  free  of  cost,  for  even  the  smallest  can¬ 
ner  can  profit  by  the  researches  and  investigations,  the 
scientific  studies  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
Laboratories,  the  greatest  industrial  laboratories  in  the 
world. 

AT  LAST  PINK  SALMON — We  ^ve  extended  space 
in  this  issue  to  the  big  advertising  venture  of  the 
pink  salmon  canners,  because  they  are  wholly  en¬ 
titled  to  it,  as  a  product  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducting  it.  We  have  always  been  a  keen 
advocate  of  canned  salmon,  a  real  admirer  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  but  candor  compels  us  to  say  that  we  have  never 
understood  why  red  salmon  held  the  market  call  of 
preference.  In  market  circles  red  salmon  was  spoken 
of  as  the  peer  of  them  all,  and  yet  we  could  never  see  it 
that  way.  Pink  salmon  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  su¬ 
perior  in  flavor  and  taste  to  the  dry,  though  brilliantly 
red  fish.  Yet  red  salmon  sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  pink,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Both  are  unques¬ 
tionably  fine  articles  of  food,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  world  is  coming  to  use  more  and  more  of  this  fine 
canned  fish.  But  now  through  this  finely  constructed 
advertising  campaign,  using  the  radio  as  well  as  the 
printed  word,  the  world  is  being  told  of  the  fine  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  king  of  the  salmon  tribe,  and  a  market  mis¬ 
construction  will  undoubtedly  be  corrected. 

So  far  as  the  canners  are  convemed,  we  believe  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  jobbers  and  the  distributors  in  call¬ 
ing  for  red  salmon  in  preference  to  the  pink,  just  as 
they  cried  loudly  for  brick-red  catsup  years  ago,  al¬ 
though  it  was  unsightly  and  unappetizing  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  compared  with  the  naturally  darker  red  prod¬ 
uct.  And  yet  the  catsup  makers  had  to  fight,  and  fight 
hard,  to  introduce  the  natural  colored  catsup. 
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But  all  of  this  marks  the  steady  progress  being  made 
in  the  march  toward  quality  food  products,  and  as  this 
broadens  and  becomes  greater  in  extent  other  market 
errors  will  fall  of  their  won  weight  and  true  values  take 
their  rightful  places.  The  consumers  know  what  they 
want,  and  the  drive  to  meet  their  wishes  will  quickly 
bring  the  needed  readjustments.  The  recognition  of 
the  consumer  and  her  tastes  is  a  victory  in  itself  for 
the  industry,  which  was  a  long  time  coming  to  the  re¬ 
alization  of  this  prime  necessity.  Now  red  salmon  and 
pink  salmon  can  march  abreast  to  ask  the  favor  of  the 
consumers,  and  we  commend  the  pink  salmon  canners 
for  wiping  out  this  unjust  smirch  upon  their  product. 
And  they  deserve  credit  for  the  excellently  well  planned 
and  carried  out  advertising  campaign. 

WHOLE  CORN — The  shoepeg  corn  canners  of 
the  eastern  border  were  forced  to  smile  compas¬ 
sionately  at  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  and  since  because  they  did  not 
want  to  disillusion  their  western  fellow  corn  canners, 
nor  take  away  any  of  their  joy  in  the  apparently  new¬ 
found  product,  whole  grain  corn  in  cans.  They  were  so 
old  in  the  business  of  canning  whole  grain  com  that 
they  could  afford  to  look  on  and  smile.  For  com  of  that 
sort  was  one  of  the  first  things  put  into  cans  by  the 
original  canners  who  began  the  industry  in  this  new 
world.  And  lest  we  be  considered  unkind  or  un¬ 
thoughtful  in  thus  stating  the  fact  here,  we  hasten  to 
say  that  we  do  so  only  because  we  want  to  take  part  in 
the  proposed  christening  of  the  new  product  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  name,  in  answer  to  the  demand  or  request  for 
a  name  for  the  product.  Shoepeg  com  is  whole  grain 
com,  but  a  thing  apart,  a  delicious  morsel  when  ‘right,’ 
but  not  so  good  when  left  even  a  day  or  two  longer  on 
the  stalk  than  it  should  have  been.  Packing  shoepeg 
corn  is  a  fine  art,  embracing  tender  consideration  even 
further  than  from  the  ground  up ;  it  looks  back  to  the 
seed.  The  deft  touch  is  not  so  much  in  the  cannery, 
though  important  there  too,  but  in  its  growing  to  per¬ 
fection  and  its  gamering  at  precisely  the  right  moment. 
It  is  a  country  gentleman,  but  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  the  species  of  com  that  bears  that  name  is  a  shoe- 
peg  corn.  In  other  words.  Country  Gentleman  corn  is 
not  Shoepeg  corn,  and  we  make  that  definite  statement 
so  that  doubt  may  be  cleared  up,  as  it  should  be. 

However,  the  question  is  not  one  of  breeding,  but  of 
a  name  for  the  whole  kernel  or  whole  grain  com  now 
finding  favor  in  the  canneries  of  the  country,  wherever 
it  may  be  packed.  The  simplest  but  best  descriptive 
one  should  be  selected,  and  what  could  be  better  than 
Whole  Corn.  That  differentiates  it  from  the  “Crushed,” 
“Ground  Up”  or  “Mushed”  corn,  which  used  to  be 
termed  “Maine  style.”  And  it  tells  the  consumer  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is :  that  the  can  is  filled  with  com  that  is 
wholegrained. 

And  just  a  word  of  warning  to  the  canners  who  at¬ 
tempt  the  packing  of  this  delicious  style  of  com  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  The  covering  on  the  kernels  off 
all  corn  is  a  vegetable  glass.  The  older  the  com  the 
harder  this  covering,  and  the  more  heat  applied  to  it 
the  harder  the  glass.  Therefore,  the  com  must  be  gath¬ 
ered  while  tender,  “right” ;  must  be  stored  shallow  so 
as  not  to  sweat;  and  it  must  be  processed  properly, 
enough  but  not  too  much,  or  the  tenderness  of  the  ker¬ 
nels  will  suffer.  The  world  will  welcome  good  whole 
corn,  and  it  is  not  nearly  as  easy  to  produce  as  the 
“crushed”  com.  This  is  offered  merely  as  a  hint  in 
time. 


MR.  FRANK  GEBBIE,  A  PIONEER  OF  THE  CAN¬ 
NING  INDUSTRY,  PASSES  AWAY 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Gebbie,  at  his 
home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  marked  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  food  canning  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  known  figures  in  the  milk  canning  in¬ 
dustry. 

He  was  born  in  1846  at  Galston,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
and  at  the  age  of  six  years  his  parents  brought  him  to 
this  country,  making  their  home  at  Camden,  Oneida 
county.  New  York,  where  as  a  boy  he  attended  school. 
About  1860  he  was  employed  in  a  canning  factory  at 
Camden,  N.  Y.,  that  being  one  of  the  first  factories  for 
the  canning  of  food  products  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Gebbie 
was  employed  by  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany,  receiving  promotion  from  time  to  time,  until  he 
held  a  very  responsible  position  with  that  company 
during  the  years  of  its  early  history. 

It  might  be  rather  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers 
to  know  that  in  1870  Mr.  Grebbie,  after  his  marriage, 
went  to  Borden,  Texas,  with  Mr.  Gail  Borden,  founder 
of  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company,  and  engaged 
in  the  packing  of  beef,  remaining  there  for  several 
years. 

About  1877  he  engaged  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  business  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  established 
branches  later  on  at  other  points,  and  about  ten  years 
thereafter  he  sold  his  interests  in  the  business. 

About  1892  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  canning 
milk  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of  the 
Mohawk  Condensed  Milk  Company,  establishing  the 
well-known  brands  “Red  Cross  Milk”  and  “Sweet 
Clover  Milk.”  This  business  grew  rapidly  and  became 
the  outstanding  success  of  his  life  work — ^the  one  plant 
in  1892  increasing  to  fourteen  plants  in  several  states. 

In  1921,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  assisted  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  Mohawk  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  be¬ 
coming  and  remaining  a  director  and  large  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  latter  company  from  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1911  Mr.  Gebbie  became  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Phelps  Can  Company,  a  large  manufacturer  of 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk  cans,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  continued  as  a  large 
stockholder  and  director  of  the  Phelps  Can  Company, 
and  was  also  its  vice-president. 

Mr.  Gebbie’s  great  success  in  business  was  largely 
due  to  his  perseverance  under  any  and  all  adversities. 
He  was  most  active  both  physically  and  mentally,  with 
an  unusual  faculty  for  details. 

It  can  be  said  of  him  that  his  work  was  his  play.  He 
enjoyed  seeing  his  work  go  on,  and  to  use  one  of  his 
own  sayings,  “he  stood  up  to  his  work  like  a  man.” 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  Mr.  Geb¬ 
bie  that  he  liv^  a  useful  and  busy  life;  that  he  was 
always  willing  to  help  a  friend  or  employee  in  case  of 
need,  and  when  there  was  time  for  relaxation  from 
business,  he  was  a  most  genial  companion. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  The  Phelps  Can  Company,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  concerning  the  death  of  Mr.  Gebbie  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

“Whereas  we  come  to  the  first  annual  meeting 
since  our  beloved  brother  director,  Frank  Gebbie, 
has  been  removed  from  amongst  us;  and 
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Relation  of  Kernel  Density  to  Table  and  Can¬ 
ning  Quality  in  Different  Varieties  of  Maize 

By  C.  W.  Culpepper,  Associate  Physiologist,  and  C.  A.  Magoon,  Associate  Bacteriologist,  Office 

of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Introduction 

The  production  of  canned  corn  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  calls  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  factors 
which  determine  the  quality  of  the  raw  corn  from 
which  the  product  is  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  es¬ 
sential  that  those  interested  in  the  development  of  more 
desirable  strains  have  as  complete  knowledge  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  which 
give  to  the  existing  varieties  their  distinctive  proper- 
tes. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  writers  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  aid  in  the  accumulation  of  needed  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,  and  in  a  series  of  earlier  papers 
the  results  of  some  of  this  work  have  been  set  forth.  It 
has  been  shown  that  among  the  factors  determining 
quality  in  sweet  corn  the  nature,  amount  and  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  polysaccharides  present  in 
the  kernel  are  of  great  importance.  These  constituents, 
together  with  the  moisture  with  which  they  are  inti¬ 
mately  associated,  determine  the  consistency  of  the 
kernel  contents  and  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
smoothness  or  creaminess  of  the  canned  product.  Since 
these  polysaccharide  and  moisture  relations  vary  with 
the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  kernel,  and  also  with  the 
variety  of  corn,  it  would  appear  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  kernels,  which  is  in  a  measure  an  index  to  tflese 
relations,  might  be  of  practical  significance  not  only  in 
determining  when  corn  has  reached  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity  for  canning,  but  also  in  the  development  of 
more  desirable  strains  through  breeding  and  selection. 

The  work  of  Burton  on  specific  gravity  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  maturity  of  sweet  corn  for  canning, 
and  the  more  recent  findings  of  Hoffman  that  evenness 
of  maturity  of  sweet  corn  may  be  secured  through 
careful  grading  of  the  seed,  prompted  the  present 
study.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data  herein  presented  may 
be  of  some  help  in  the  solution  of  the  sweet-corn  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  specific  gravity  of  seeds  and  its  relation  to  the 
performance  of  the  crops  grown  therefrom  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  investigations.-  Its  significance 
has  been  variously  estimated.  The  early  workers  cited 
by  Wolffenstein  found  that  the  heaviest  seeds  produced 
the  best  crops,  but  Wollny,  working  some  20  years  later 
with  rye,  rape  and  peas,  concluded  that  the  specific 
gravity  exerted  no  marked  influence  on  yields.  The 
findings  of  Sanborn  with  wheat  were  inconclusive. 
Hicks  and  Dabney,  working  with  soy  beans,  peas,  beans, 
barley,  radish,  kafir  corn,  cane,  vetch,  rye,  sweet  peas 
and  oats,  reported  best  results  from  heavy  seeds,  and 
Legrully,  reporting  the  work  of  Garola  and  Bourgne  on 
barley  and  maize,  concluded  that  the  selection  of  seed 
by  its  density  was  valuable  as  a  means  of  increasing 
crop  yields. 

Clark,  in  studies  on  the  value  of  specific  gravity  as  a 
means  of  more  accurate  seed  selection  with  grape,  mus¬ 
tard,  timothy,  clover,  peas,  Swedish  turnip,  peppers, 
carrots,  cauliflower,  cabbage  and  eggplant,  found  a  defi¬ 
nite  correlation  between  specific  gravity  and  seed  ger¬ 


mination,  seeds  of  the  highest  specific  gravity,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  oil-bearing  seeds  those  of  intermediate  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  showing  the  highest  percentage  of  germi¬ 
nation.  Snyder,  working  with  wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
found  that  heavyweight  seeds  have  more  vitality  and 
produce  more  vigorous  plants.  Lill  reported  that  ker¬ 
nels  of  wheat  having  the  greatest  density  germinated 
best.  He  found  that  germination  was  independent  of 
the  size  of  the  kernel  but  was  directly  correlated  with 
its  density.  Kisselbach  and  Helm,  while  noting  some 
slight  difference  between  the  yields  from  light  and 
heavy  seeds  in  small-grain  crops,  concluded  that  little 
of  practical  value  is  to  be  gained  through  grading  seed 
for  weight.  Renich  found  that  bean  seedlings  from 
seed  of  high  specific  gravity  grew  more  rapidly  and  pro¬ 
duced  more  vigorous  plants  than  those  from  seed  of  low 
specific  gravity.  According  to  Yokoi,  the  selection  of 
seeds  by  specific  gravity  methods  has  been  practiced  in 
China  and  Japan  for  more  than  250  years. 

The  brief  review  of  the  findings  of  various  workers 
on  the  relation  of  specific  -gravity  of  seeds  to  the  beha¬ 
vior  of  the  plants  derived  therefrom,  while  incomplete, 
indicates  rather  clearly  that  the  density  of  seeds  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  when  studies  on  im¬ 
provement  are  being  conducted.  Its  real  significance  is 
not  clear  from  the  experimental  data  cited,  because  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  purity  of  strain  of  the  various 
seeds  tested,  and  the  opinion  of  Carleton  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  behavior  of  seeds  from  a  given  source  may 
be  due  to  their  hybrid  character  is  worthy  of  serious 
thought.  In  all  the  work  so  far  reported  no  one  seems 
to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  relation  of  specific 
gravity  of  the  seeds  studied  to  their  suitability  for 
various  uses.  With  respect  to  sweet  corn,  at  least,  in¬ 
formation  of  this  sort  seems  particularly  desirable.  In 
the  discussion  of  experimental  findings  which  follows, 
the  significance  of  certain  differences  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  both  the  developing  and  the  mature  seeds  of 
different  varieties  of  maize  will  be  pointed  out. 

Methods 

Ten  varieties  of  corn,  representing  the  sweet,  dent, 
flour,  flint  and  waxy  types,  were  selected  for  the  study 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  developing  kernels.  These 
were  grown  at  the  Arlington  Experiment  Farm,  near 
Rosslyn,  Va.,  during  the  season  of  1925.  The  dates  of 
planting  were  so  arranged  that  the  ears  of  the  various 
types  developed  during  the  warm  part  of  the  summer, 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  kernels  matured  was  accord¬ 
ingly  rapid.*  Records  were  kept  of  the  silking  date  of 
each  ear.  Samples  of  kernels  were  taken  at  5-day  age 
intervals  from  ears  between  the  ages  of  10  and  40  days, 
considering  the  date  of  silking  at  the  starting  point  in 
the  development  of  the  ear.  In  all  cases  the  kernels 
were  carefully  removed  whole  and  the  specific  gravity 

*The  development  of  the  corn  under  these  conditions  was 
considerably  more  rapid  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  a 
cooler  climate  or  at  the  same  place  later  in  the  season,  as  shown 
by  earlier  work  (16),  with  correspondingly  rapid  changes  in  the 
specific-gravity  readings. 
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determinations  made  immediately.  The  size  of  the 
sample  varied  with  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  com. 
Of  the  very  young  corn,  30  to  40  grams  were  used,  and 
of  the  more  mature  70  to  80  grams.  Care  was  taken  in 
all  cases  to  secure  representative  samples. 

From  the  time  that  the  com  was  at  the  15-day  stage 
canning  tests  were  made  at  5-day  intervals  up  to  and 
including  the  30-day  stage.  This  served  as  a  basis  for 
correlating  the  specific  gravity  of  the  corn  with  the 
quality  of  the  canned  product. 

For  the  study  of  the  density  of  fully  matured  seed, 
samples  were  obtained  of  numerous  varieties  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  corn  from  various  sources.  Some  were 
from  corn  grown  at  the  Arlington  Experiment  Farm; 
several  varieties  were  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Cereal 
Crops  and  Diseases  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
including  Cuzco,  which  was  imported  from  Peru,  and 
the  remainder  were  secured  from  commercial  seedsmen 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  density  was  measured  by  determining  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  kernels.  These  determinations  were 
made  by  the  pycnometer  method  suggested  by  Wolffen- 
stein,  which  consisted  in  measuring  the  volume  of 
a  weighed  sample  of  the  seeds  to  be  tested.  The  volume 
was  measured  in  a  burette  containing  light  paraffin  oil. 

There  is  more  or  less  inaccuracy  in  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  used  for  the  determination  of  specific  gravity  in 
seeds,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  liquids  in  which  the 
seeds  are  immersed  and  to  adhering  bubbles  of  air. 
Paraffin  oil  is  absorbed  to  only  a  slight  extent,  however, 
and  in  these  tests  an  effort  was  made  to  eliminate 
bubbles  of  ah’  as  far  as  possible  by  gentle  agitation  of 
the  burette.  Very  concordant  results  were  obtained  in 
this  way.  The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  paraffin  oil 
is  its  high  coefficient  of  expansion,  which  means  that 
where  volume  measurements  are  to  be  made  there  must 
be  careful  temperature  control.  In  the  present  case 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  temperature  as  nearly  con¬ 
stant  as  possible. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 
Specific  Gravity  and  Moisture  Tests 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  different  types  of  corn,  the  specific 
gravity  tests  upon  the  developing  kernels  were  made 
from  ears  of  the  sweet,  dent,  flint,  flour  and  waxy 
types.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  presented  in 
Table  1. 

It  is  observed  that  in  all  varieties,  regardless  of  type, 
the  specific  gravity  increased  as  development  pro¬ 
gressed  and  maturity  was  approached.  The  very  young 
kernels  had  a  low  specific  gravity  and  in  some  cases 
were  found  to  be  even  lighter  than  water.  As  maturity 
was  approaching,  hov^ever,  the  kernels  became  quite 
heavy  and  in  some  cases  at  40  days  of  age  were  approx¬ 
imately  one  and  one-fourth  times  as  heavy  as  water. 


At  the  10-day  stage  there  was  very  little  variation 
in  the  specific  ^avity  of  any  of  the  varieties,  regardless 
of  type.  Significant  differences  began  to  appear  at  the 
20-day  stage,  and  in  general  these  became  more  marked 
as  complete  maturity  was  approached.  At  the  30,  35 
and  40  day  stages  striking  differences  were  recorded. 
Stowell’s  Evergreen,  of  the  sweet  type,  showed  the  low¬ 
est  density  of  any  of  the  corns  studied,  while  the  waxy 
maize  and  flint  varieties  showed  the  highest.  Golden 
Bantam  and  the  Guatemalan  late  sweet  corn  had  densi¬ 
ties  slightly  lower  than  varieties  of  the  dent  and  flour 
groups,  which  held  an  intermediate  position. 

That  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  corn  of  different  varieties  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  in 
Tables  1  and  2,  which  show  that  in  all  cases  as  moisture 
decreases  the  specific  gravity  increases,  and  vice  versa. 
The  moisture  and  sugar  determinations,  shown  in  Table 
2,  were  made  upon  separate  samples  from  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  and  were,  of  course,  subject  to  sampling  error. 

The  determination  of  moisture  was  made  by  drying 
100  grams  of  the  sample  to  constant  weight  in  the 
vacuum  oven  at  80  degrees  C.  Total  sugar  was  deter¬ 
mined  as  invert  sugar  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

Canning  Tests 

One  would  expect  that  such  differences  in  density  as 
have  been  shown  to  occur  in  these  varieties  would  have 
a  direct  influence  on  the  table  quality  of  corn,  and  the 
canning  tests  made  in  the  course  of  these  studies 
showed  this  to  be  the  case.  The  product  derived  from 
young,  immature  corn,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  was 
low  in  specific  gravity  and  high  in  moisture  content, 
was  “sloppy”  in  consistency  and  lacking  in  that  creanjy 
texture  that  characterizes  canned  com  of  high  quality. 
As  development  proceeded  and  maturity  was  ap¬ 
proached,  accompanied,  as  shown,  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  kernels,  the  prod¬ 
uct  became  progressively  heavier  in  consistency.  Gen¬ 
erally  in  those  varieties  having  a  high  density  the  por¬ 
tions  of  kernels  found  in  the  canned  product  were  hard 
and  the  contents  of  the  can  heavy  in  consistency.  The 
nature  of  the  polysaccharides  present,  however,  is  of 
very  great  importance  in  this  connection,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  writers  in  an  eariler  paper. 

Other  factors  were  found  to  be  of  more  importance 
in  determining  the  table  quality  of  the  green  corn,  but 
the  density  or  compactness  of  the  endosperm,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  specific  gravity,  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  quality  of  the  product,  particularly  with  respect 
to  its  texture.  The  preference  which  is  universally 
shown  for  the  sweet  varieties  for  table  purposes  is  in 
part  due  to  their  low  density. 

.  In  the  very  early  stages  of  development  the  specific 
gravity  of  all  the  varieties  was  low,  and  the  endosperm 


TABLE  1 — Specific  gravity  of  maize  of  different  varieties  at  different  ages  of  the  grains 

Specific  grravity  of  maize  of — 


Sweet  type  Dent  type  Flour  type  Flint  type  Waxy  type 

Age  of  grains  from  Boone  Yellow 


date  of  silking 

Golden 

Stowell’s 

Guate- 

Early 

County 

Assini- 

Mandan 

Long- 

Rhode  Isl. 

waxy 

(in  days) 

Bantam 

Evergreen 

malan 

Adams 

White 

boine 

White 

fellow 

White 

maize 

10 . 

1.008 

0.994 

0.992 

1.005 

0.990 

1.003 

1.010 

1.037 

15 . 

1.042 

1.026 

1.054 

1.020 

1.032 

1.044 

1.048 

1.041 

1.051 

1.069 

20 . 

1.071 

1.047 

1.078 

1.068 

1.068 

1.114 

1.087 

1.090 

1.060 

1.1  20 

25 . 

1.102 

1.095 

1.121 

1.112 

1.130 

1.126 

1.132 

1.109 

1.166 

30 . 

1.120 

1.100 

1.148 

1.133 

1.165 

1.164 

1.150 

1.195 

1.186 

1.202 

35 . . 

1.152 

1.114 

1.169 

1.179 

1.180 

1.172 

1.213 

1.220 

1.230 

40 . 

1.162 

1.121 

1.180 

1.221 

1.195 

1.175 

1.230 

1.241 

1.240 
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An  Announcement 


The  Heekin  Can  Company  has  controlled  and  oper¬ 
ated  its  own  factories,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  all  types  of  cans,  since  its  inception  in 
January,  1901. 

Personal  service  to  our  accounts  and  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  our  products  have  enabled  us  to  enjoy  increased 
business  and  new  customers,  year  after  year. 

This  substantial  growth  was  made  possible  because 
the  Heekin  Can  Company  is  operated  by  those  who 
own  the  company  .  .  .  where  those  in  charge  are  really 
concerned  with  each  individual  account  and  in  giving 
personal  service  to  individual  customers. 

Today,  after  28  years,  the  Heekin  Can  Company 
reiterates  its  position  in  the  industry  as  a  manufacturer, 
owned  and  controlled  by  its  management,  whose 
policy  has  not  deviated  in  more  than  a  quarter  century 
of  successful  operation  and  whose  future  will  be  built 
upon  the  same,  sane,  strong  foundation  of  individual 
ownership  and  management. 

Heekin  Can  Company 

New,  Sixth  and  Culvert  Streets 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


HEEKIN  CANS 
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was  soft  in  character.  As  growth  proceeded  the  density 
increased,  the  rate  of  increase  varying  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  In  the  case  of  the  flint,  flour  and  waxy 
types  the  changes  were  very  rapid,  and  the  high  den¬ 
sity,  coupled  with  the  great  toughness  of  the  pericarp, 
made  them  unsuitable  for  table  use  at  stages  of  matu¬ 
rity  which  otherwise  would  have  made  them  acceptable. 
In  the  late  stage  of  maturity  all  types  of  com  became 
too  dense  and  hard  to  yield  a  palatable  product. 

It  appears  from  the  tests  that  corn  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.05  to  1.08  is  in  the  best  condition  for  table 
use. 

Significant  differences  in  specific  gravity  are  noted, 
even  among  the  varieties  of  the  sweet  type.  Stowell’s 
Evergreen,  characteristically,  has  a  low  specific  gravity 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  growth.  Its  kernels 
are  large  and  but  loosely  filled  with  starch  and  dextrin. 
The  Guatemalan  has  smaller  kernels  and,  a  more  com¬ 
pact  endosperm,  which  is  noted  even  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  growth.  Golden  Bantam  holds  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position.  These  differences  are  reflected  to 
some  extent  in  the  table  quality  of  the  varieties.  The 
Guatemalan  and  Golden  Bantam  varieties  become  too 
hard  for  table  use  at  a  younger  age  than  Stowell’s 
Evergreen.  While  there  are  other  factors  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  it  seems  evident  that  the  quality  of  corn  expressed 
by  the  term  “hardness,”  when  applied  either  to  a  stage 
of  maturity  or  to  a  particular  variety  or  type  of  corn, 
is  closely  associated  with  the  density. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Dry  and  Soaked  Kernels 

Inasmuch  as  the  foregoing  data  were  available,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  determine  whether  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  dry  seed  bore  any  relation  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  developing  kernel,  for  if  such  a  relation¬ 
ship  was  found  to  exist  a  ready  means  of  determining 
what  would  be  the  quality  of  the  com  developing  from 
any  particular  lot  of  seed  would  be  at  hand. 

Preliminary  tests  on  the  air-dry  seeds  of  flint,  dent 
and  sweet  com  types  showed  differences  of  doubtful 
significance.  Other  tests  were  then  made  on  seeds  of 
the  same  varieties  after  they  had  been  soaked  in  water, 
and  the  results  are  presented  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  S.  Specific  gravity  of  seeds  of  Stowells  Evergreen 
(sweet),  Golden  Bantam  (sweet),  Boone  County  White  (dent), 
Longfellow  (flint)  and  waxy  maize,  after  they  had  been  soaked 
in  water  15  days. 

Specific  gravity  of — 

Boone 

Stowella  Golden  County  Longfellow  Waxy 

Evergreen  Bantam  White  maize 

Sample  No. 


1  . 1.081  1.138  1.201  1.226  1.205 

2  .  1.070  1.126  1.190  1.218  1.214 

3  .  1.079  1.132  1.197  1.240  1.210 

4  .  1.005  1.145  1.211  1.218  1.223 

5  .  1.080  1.124  1.195  1.227  1.265 


Average...  1.081  1.133  1.199  1.226  1.223 

The  above-mentioned  specific  gravity  tests  upon  dry 
and  soaked  seeds  showed  that  the  seeds  of  maize  differ 
tremendously  in  their  capacity  for  water  absorption. 
The  tests  indicated  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
soaked  seeds  might  be  of  practical  value  in  predicting 
the  suitability  of  the  different  strains  of  corn  for  table 
use  in  the  green  condition.  Further  data  on  this  point 
seemed  desirable,  as  they  might  possiblv  be  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  results  obtained  with  the  developing  kernels 
and  thereby  add  to  the  value  of  those  results. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  information  on  the 
water  absorption  capacity,  the  degree  of  swelling  and 
the  specific  gravity  both  before  and  after  the  seeds  had 
been  soaked  in  water,  a  quantity  of  seeds  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties  was  obtained.  This  collection  in¬ 
cluded  15  varieties  of  such  distinct  types  as  sweet,  dent, 
flint,  flour,  pop  and  waxy  maize.  Specific  gravity  de¬ 
terminations  were  made  on  the  air-dry  seeds  and  on 
seeds  after  they  had  been  soaked  in  distilled  water.  The 
water  absorbed  was  determined  by  immersing  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  seeds  in  distilled  water  and 
placing  them  in  a  refrigerated  chamber  where  tempera¬ 
ture  ranged  from  0  degrees  to  5  degrees  C.  At  the  end 
of  21  days  they  were  removed  from  the  water,  pressed 
between  towels  to  remove  the  water  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  kernels,  and  then  weighed  immediately. 
The  volume  was  measured  and  the  specific  gravity  cal¬ 
culated.  Table  4  shows  the  results  of  these  tests. 


Continued  Next  Week. 


TABLE  2 — Moisture  and  sugar  content  of  maize  of  different  varieties  at  different  stages  of  maturiay 

Sweet  type  Dent  type 

Golden  Bantam  Stowells  Evergreen  Guatemalan  Early  Adams  Boone  Co.  White 


Age  of  grains  from 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

date  of  silking 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

invert  sugar 

invert  sugar 

invert  sugar 

invert  sugar 

invert  sugar 

Days 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

10 . 

89.86 

3.74 

89.16 

4.39 

88.77 

5.31 

89.44 

4.31 

89.60 

4.28 

15 . 

83.85 

3.95 

83.95 

6.51 

79.73 

5.51 

81.63 

5.16 

86.44 

5.84 

20 . 

75.76 

6.91 

77.95 

4.45 

70.61 

3.82 

76.09 

3.05 

80.83 

4.02 

25 . 

65.64 

5.45 

72.30 

3.06 

63.18 

2.55 

67.73 

2.41 

73.45 

3.52 

30 . 

58.73 

3.35 

67.82 

2.78 

55.74 

1.80 

57.48 

1.85 

65.63 

2.79 

a.'i 

53.80 

66.10 

51.23 

51.75 

40 . 

49.84 

62.43 

47.79 

40.63 

Flour  type  Longfellow  Rhode  Island  White  waxy  maize 

Yellow  Assiniboine  Mandan  White  Flint  type  Waxy  type — 


Age  of  grains  from 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

date  of  silking 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

Moisture 

sugar  as 

invert  sugar 

invert  sugar 

invert  sugar 

invert  sugar 

invert  sugar 

Days 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

-Per  cent 

Per  cent 

10 . .'. . 

87.82 

5.08 

88.67 

5.10 

88.32 

4.16 

88.94 

4.37 

88.94 

5.31 

15 . 

78.03 

5.20 

77.93 

4.35 

8.3.13 

4.19 

82.92 

5.45 

82.92 

5.51 

20 . 

65.14 

2.91 

62.32 

3.08 

74.73 

3.82 

72.14 

3.44 

72.14 

3.86 

25 . 

57.35 

1.45 

60.69 

1.56 

59.10 

2.73 

59.40 

3.20 

59.40 

2.55 

30 . 

51.25 

1.35 

47.60 

1.25 

45.98 

1.79 

49.00 

2.24 

49.00 

1.80 

S'' 

44.10 

42.67 

40.76 

41.84 

40 . 

37.75 

41.57 

38.10 

36.84 

36.42 
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Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO-  JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO- JUNIORS 
really  are- 
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At  Indiana  Canners’  School 

Fifty  Questions  And  Answers  On  How  To  Produce  Better  Crops — Corn  Canners 
And  Tomato  Canners  Study  The  Problems — The  Winners  In  The  Competition. 


(20  Questions 'Adapted  from  This  List  Will  Be  Used  for 
the  Final  Examination.) 

1.  How  should  sweet  corn  seed  be  handled  after  pick¬ 
ing? 

Dry  and  store  in  a  dry  place. 

2.  Why  is  sweet  corn  grading  (for  size)  desirable? 

To  secure  a  uniform  stand  and  a  uniform  matu¬ 
rity. 

3.  How  does  the  thickness  of  planting  sweet  corn  af¬ 
fect  maturity? 

Thick  planting  retards  maturity. 

4.  How  does  the  thickness  of  planting  sweet  corn  af¬ 
fect  yield? 

Reduces  yield  if  planted  thicker  than  a  certain 
optimum  rate. 

5.  How  and  when  should  sweet  corn  fertilizers  be  ap¬ 
plied  ? 

In  the  row  at  time  of  planting. 

6.  What  are  the  indications  of  nitrogen  starvation  in 
sweet  corn  ? 

Yellowish  green  leaf  color.  Bottom  firing,  a 
high  percentage  of  nubbins  and  barren  stalks, 
and  absence  of  blue  color  on  applying  the  Hof- 
fer  test  for  nitrates. 

7.  What  are  the  indications  of  potash  starvation  in 
sweet  corn? 

Tip  and  marginal  firing  of  older  leaves  with  light 
green  interveins.  Slow  development  of  ears 
with  retarded  filling  of  tip  grains.  Weak 
stalks  having  a  tendency  to  lodge.  High  iron 
content  of  nodal  tissue  on  applying  Hoffer 
test  for  iron. 

8.  What  is  Purdue  doing  in  the  improvement  of  sweet 
corn  seed? 

(a)  Inbreeding  and  crossing  sweet  corn  to  pro¬ 
duce  high-yielding  uniform  strains  which 
are  resistant  to  disease  and  unfavorable  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions. 

(b)  Furnishing  hybrid  seed  in  small  lots  to  can¬ 
ners  for  “grading  up”  their  own  strains. 

(c)  Conducting  trials  of  commercial  and  hybrid 
strains. 

9.  How  would  you  recognize  Septoria  leaf  spot? 

Small,  circular,  dead  spots  with  black  pinched 
dots  in  the  center.  Leaves  rapidly  killed  be¬ 
ginning  at  base  of  plant. 

10.  How  much  may  Septoria  reduce  the  yield  of  toma¬ 
toes? 

Up  to  50  per  cent. 

11.  What  are  the  control  methods  for  Septoria? 

Crop  rotation,  plant-bed  sanitation  and  spray¬ 
ing,  inspection  of  southern  plants,  field  dust¬ 
ing  or  spraying. 

12.  How  would  you  recognize  Fusarium  wilt  ? 

Stunting  and  yellowing  of  plants,  often  one¬ 
sided;  brown  discoloration  of  veins  in  leaf 
or  in-  stem. 


13.  What  sort  of  weather  makes  Fusarium  wilt 
serious  ? 

Hot.  The  fungus  grows  best  at  a  soil  tempera¬ 
ture  of  85  degrees  F. 

14.  How  has  wilt  usually  been  introduced  into  our 
fields  ? 

On  southern-grown  plants  grown  in  infected  soil. 

15.  What  are  the  original  sources  of  mosaic  infection? 

Ground  cherry,  horse  nettle  and  chewing  to¬ 
bacco. 

16.  What  field  diseases  may  be  detected  in  the  plant- 
bed? 

Early  blight  (often  becomes  collar  rot)  and  Sep¬ 
toria  leaf  spot. 

17.  How  may  bacterial  spot  be  controlled  ? 

Seed  treatment,  bichloride  of  mercury  1-3000 
(5  min.). 

18.  What  are  the  disease  dangers  in  the  use  of  south¬ 
ern  grown  plants? 

Fusarium  wilt  and  Septoria  leaf  spot  primarily. 
Mosaic,  early  blight  and  nematodes  occasion¬ 
ally. 

19.  How  would  you  recognize  lightning  injury  in  a  to¬ 
mato  field? 

Plants  killed  in  a  circular  area  30  to  50  feet  in 
diameter. 

20.  What  field  diseases  cause  a  spotting  of  the  fruit  ? 

Bacterial  spot,  early  blight  and  anthracnose. 

21.  What  often  happens  to  tomato  plants  near  walnut 

trees  ? 

Wilt  and  die.  Killed  by  a  poison  produced  in  the 
bark  of  walnut  roots. 

22.  What  spray  and  dust  materials  may  be  used  on  to¬ 
matoes  for  disease  control? 

Bordeaux  spray  and  copper-lime  dusts.  No  sul¬ 
phur. 

23.  What  is  hue  ? 

Hue  is  the  name  of  a  color  or  quality  by  which 
we  distinguish  one  color  from  another,  as  red 
from  yellow  or  from  green. 

24.  What  three  terms  are  used  in  describing  colors? 

1.  Hue.  2.  Value.  3.  Chroma. 

25.  What  is  value  (referring  to  color)  ? 

Value  is  the  light  of  a  color  or  quality  by  which 
we  distinguish  white  from  black. 

26.  What  is  chroma? 

Chroma  is  the  strength  of  a  color  or  the  quality 
by  which  we  distinguish  a  strong  color  (as 
bright  red)  from  a  week  and  reddish  gray) . 

27.  How  many  different  colors  are  listed? 

One  author  lists  over  a  thousand. 

28.  Name  four  instruments  which  may  be  used  for  de¬ 
termining  color? 

1.  Munsell  Color  System. 

2.  Keuffel  and  Esser  Color  Analyzer. 

3.  Ives  Tint  Photomotor. 

4.  Guild  Trichromatic  Colorimeter. 
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BRANCH:  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS.  BEANS,  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Jamachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 


t 


Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi$. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


Establiahed  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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29.  Which  regions  of  a  tomato  fruit  possess  the  most 
characteristics  of  high  quality? 

Outer  and  inner  wall  region. 

30.  What  is  the  greatest  factor  affecting  the  color  of 
the  tomato  raw  stock? 

Ripeness. 

31.  Should  tomato  plants  be  grown  slowly  or  should 
they  be  forced  to  grow  rapidly  by  means  of  high 
temperatures  and  heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  ? 

Grow  them  slowly,  but  not  too  slow. 

32.  Should  tomato  plants  be  hardened  before  they  are 
transplanted  to  the  fields? 

Yes,  but  not  stunted.  , 

34.  Where  should  tomato  plants  be  grown? 

Wherever  the  right  kind  of  plant  can  be  grown ; 
near  the  canning  section  if  possible. 

35.  When  should  the  plants  be  set  in  the  field? 

After  the  last  killing  frost  and  before  June  1. 

36.  Why  should  fertilizers  containing  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid  be  worked  into  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  three  to  four  inches? 

Because  phosphoric  acid  fertilizers  do  not  travel 
downwards  in  soil. 

37.  Why  is  it  possible  to  secure  good  results  with  cer¬ 
tain  nitrogenous  fertilizers  by  surface  applica¬ 
tions  ? 

Many  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  soluble  and  are 
dissolved  in  rain  water  and  carried  downward 
to  the  roots. 

38.  How  much  fertilizer  should  be  used  per  acre  and 
how  should  it  be  applied? 

500  to  1,000  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  plus 
manure  if  available.  Plow  under  manure; 
commercial  fertilizer  should  be  3  to  4  inches 
deep. 

39.  Do  fertilizers  affect  the  quality  of  tomatoes? 

They  improve  the  quality. 

40.  What  variety  or  strains  of  tomatoes  are  best 
adapted  for  Indiana? 

Indiana,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Stone. 

41.  Does  size  of  seed  affect  the  yield  of  the  crop  grown 
therefrom  ? 

Seed  should  be  large  enough  to  germinate  vigor¬ 
ously.  Extra  large  seeds  are  not  of  special 
value. 

42.  Can  canners  profitably  embark  on  tomato  seed  im¬ 
provement  enterprises? 

No. 

43.  How  often  should  tomatoes  be  cultivated? 

Often  enough  to  keep  weeds  under  complete  con¬ 
trol. 

44.  Should  tomato  fields  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  early 
spring  or  just  before  the  plants  are  set? 

Early  spring  or  fall. 

45.  What  crops  should  precede  tomatoes  in  the  rota¬ 
tion? 

Alfalfa,  clover,  beans,  peas  or  pasture.  Do  not 

precede  tomatoes  with  two  cultivated  crops. 

46.  At  what  stage  of  vine  growth  should  cultivation 
cease  ? 

When  fruits  begin  to  form. 

47.  What  are  “cull”  tomatoes? 

Tomatoes  unfit  to  manufacture  into  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Usually  culls  are  largely  green  or  rotten 
tomatoes. 


48.  Into  what  three  classes  are  tomatoes  divided  under 
the  graded  basis? 

U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  No.  2,  and  culls. 

49.  Why  is  selling  tomatoes  on  the  grade  basis  fairer 
to  the  canner  and  farmer? 

Because  the  farmer  receives  and  the  canner  pays 
exactly  what  each  load  of  tomatoes  is  worth 
on  the  basis  of  quality. 

50.  What  is  the  first  necessity  in  manufacturing  high 
grade  tomato  products? 

Sound  red  ripe  tomatoes. 

An  examination,  similar  to  the  one  last  year,  will  be 
given  at  11.30  A.  M.,  February  14.  The  questions  (20) 
will  be  taken  from  material  presented  above.  Be  sure 
and  get  in  on  this  test.  The  65  people  who  took  the 
test  last  year  thought  it  was  great  fun. 

The  Winners  and  Their  Prizes 

In  answer  to  the  above,  Mr.  P.  H.  Smith,  of  Tipton, 
Indiana,  won  first  place  with  a  grade  of  100.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  men  tied  for  second  place  with  a  grade  of  95; 
Mr.  Vance  Braxton,  Tomato  Products  Company,  Paoli, 
Ins. ;  Mr.  Harry  Banker,  of  the  Greenfield  Packing  Co., 
Greenfield,  Ind. ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Rider,  Matthews,  Ind. ; 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Aikman,  of  Washington,  Ind. ;  Mr.  Chas. 
Newling,  302  Elm  street,  Seymour,  Ind.,  and  Mr.  John 
Souders,  of  the  Greenfield  Packing  Company,  Green¬ 
field,  Ind. 

The  prizes  donated  for  those  receiving  the  seven  best 
grades  were  as  follows:  5  bags  of  2-12-6  fertilizer,  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Company ;  10,000  Indi¬ 
ana,  Baltimore  or  Marglobe  tomato  plants,  donated  by 
Bert  C.  Keithley  &  Co.;  1  case  Golden  Bantam  sweet 
corn,  donated  by  Mr.  Ashby,  of  the  Ladoga  Canning 
Co.,  Ladoga,  Ind.;  1  case  Country  Gentleman  sweet 
corn,  donated  by  the  Shelby  Canning  Co.,  Shelbyville, 
Ind. ;  1  case  of  ketchup,  donated  by  the  Tomato  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Paoli,  Ind. ;  1  gallon  of  Clevo,  donated  by  the 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  1 
case  of  canned  tomatoes,  donated  by  J.  H.  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  Windfall,  Ind. 

TOMATO  CROP  SUFFERING  GREAT  LOSSES 
FROM  SEPTORIA 

OVER  300  canners  attended  the  Canners’  Confer¬ 
ence  in  the  Horticultural  Building,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
February  13th,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  control  tomato 
diseases.  During  the  past  season  it  was  learned  as  a 
result  of  a  tomato  survey  conducted  jointly  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Company  and  the 
Purdue  Agricultural  Exptriment  Station  that  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  early  and  a  late  infestation  of  Septoris 
meant  a  lessened  income  of  approximately  $171,000  to 
the  Indiana  farmers  who  grew  tomatoes.  This  decrease 
in  income  is  due  almost  entirely  to  Septoria  infection, 
which  started  in  the  plant  bed.  Proper  spraying  meth¬ 
ods  costing  but  little  are  effective  in  the  prevention  of 
this  loss.  The  figures  were  obtained  by  recording  the 
prevalence  of  Septoria  a  short  time  after  the  plant  had 
become  established  in  the  field,  and  no  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  relative  to  the  total  loss  due  to 
Septoria  infestation.  It  is,  however,  considered  to  be 
much  greater  than  the  figures  above  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  receiving  a  greater  decreased  income 
due  to  lessened  yield,  the  growers  were  given  an  addi¬ 
tional  penalty  due  to  the  decrease  in  quality. 
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The  significance  of  The  Van  Camp  Decision 
And  The  Grocery  Trade  Conference  To 
Grocery  Distribution;  Including  The  Difficult 
Position  of  the  Manufacturer  in  the  New  Order. 

Digest  of  Address  Delivered  by  Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  Esq.,  Member  of  the 
New  York  Bar — Before  the  International  Advertising  Association  Luncheon 
Conference,  February  4,  1929. 


Today  we  have  come  to  a  continuing  conference  of 
the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference,  which  ad¬ 
journed  in  Chicago  last  October,  to  discuss  fur¬ 
ther  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  released  to  us 
for  final  approval  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
its  significance,  together  with  the  Van  Camp  decision  in 
trade  relations  in  the  evolution  of  grocery  distribution. 
The  Commission  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  put  be¬ 
fore  the  food  trades  “Ten  Commandments,”  to  be 
worked  out  by  them.  It  is  our  purpose  in  these  confer¬ 
ences  to  bring  into  contact  the  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  through  constructive  relationship  by  not  only 
theoretical,  but  practical,  adaptation  of  these  principles. 

Trade  relaions  have  been  so  sorely  strained  in  gro¬ 
cery  distribution  that  concentration  in  that  grocery 
business  has  become  increasingly  impersonal.  Large 
business  tends  to  go  independently  its  own  way,  and  its 
only  intertrade  contact  is  by  an  aggressive  salesman 
dealing  with  a  hard  buyer.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
great  problem  of  this  intertrade  relationship  cannot  be 
duly  solved  until  the  chief  executives  of  the  grocery 
business,  who  make  policies  which  largely  influence  the 
policies  of  the  whole  business,  enter  on  a  personal  and 
constructive  discussion  of  their  respective  and  mutual 
interest  for  constructive  advancement. 

But  before  going  into  the  manufacturers’  new  mar¬ 
keting  problem  I  want  first  to  briefly  review  these  rul¬ 
ings  laid  down  by  the  two  governmental  agencies. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Van  Camp  Decision,  the 
first  expression  of  a  written  opinion  by  our  highest 
court,  is  the  most  discussed  merchandising  practice  in 
grocery  distribution,  namely,  price  discrimination.  The 
case  referred  to,  as  you  all  probably  know,  was  the  sale 
made  by  the  manufacturer  to  two  purchasers,  giving  to 
one  a  20  per  cent  discount  below  his  published  standard 
price.  The  competitor  brought  suit.  The  law  does  not 
require  uniformity  of  price,  but  prevents  price  discrim¬ 
ination  that  is  unreasonable  in  its  effect  on  competition 
or  that  tends  to  restraint  of  trade  (explained  in  Section 
2  of  the  Clayton  Act).  This  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  the  manufacturer  must  sell  at  the  same  price  to 
the  wholesaler  as  to  the  chain  store.  If  violated  by 
the  seller,  it  will  result  that  the  purchaser,  injured  in 
his  business  by  such  price  discrimination,  has  the  right 
to  bring  suit  to  recover  threefold  the  damages  made  to 
him  and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable  at¬ 
torney’s  fee. 

In  this  connection  price  discrimination  is  the  major 
resolution  of  the  18  formulated  at  the  Grocery  Trade 


Practice  Conference.  On  Jaanuay  16  the  Commission 
announce  its  action,  consisting  of  a  separation  of  these 
into  groups  of  resolutions:  Group  I:  containing  the 
methods  deemed  by  the  Commission  unlawful,  and, 
therefore,  within  its  statutory  power  to  prevent.  Group 
II :  containing  the  methods  as  to  the  illegality  of  which 
the  Commission  expresses  no  opinion.  The  commission 
will,  however,  in  the  above  mentioned,  seek  first  to  es¬ 
tablish  trade  agreement  before  attempting  legal  meth¬ 
ods.  The  chief  significance  in  this  code  is  to  secure 
open  and  fair  competition,  just  and  economic  trade  re¬ 
lationships,  and  the  next  efficient  and  effective  grocery 
distribution — in  other  words,  to  put  the  grocery  house 
in  good  order.  In  its  highest  conception  it  expresses 
the  spiritual  voice  of  the  trade,  and  asserts  its  spiritual 
leadership,  a  leadership  of  conscience  and  better  self, 
dedicated  to  the  practice  of  good  morals  and  public 
service. 

Inasmuch  as  the  conferencec  reflects  the  evolution  in 
grocery  distribution,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  this  evo¬ 
lution  somewhat  further.  I  shall  therefore  venture  a 
few  broad  observations  on  the  difficult  market  position 
of  the  manufacturer  in  the  resulting  new  order.  In 
doing  so  I  speak  personally  and  with  constructive  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  new  order  in  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  market  position  is  his  increasing  dependence  on 
the  purchasing  favor  of  relatively  few  big  buyers.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  the  large  and  growing  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  business  in  chain  store  systems.  The 
chain  store  business  occupies  practically  25  percent  of 
the  whole  retail  grocery  business  in  this  country.  In 
the  Northeastern  States  it  is  estimated  at  35  per  cent ; 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  50  per  cent.  Of 
the  entire  chain  store  business  over  50  per  cent  is  done 
by  six  chains.  These  facts  indicate  that  it  is  a  sound 
business  and  basically  a  volume  business  seeking  ex¬ 
pansion  in  every  direction.  There  remains  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  however,  one,  and  possibly  two,  national  gro¬ 
cery  chains.  In  order  to  meet  this  competition  the  in¬ 
dividual  retailers  are  in  process  of  organizing  loose 
chains  of  their  own,  and  under  jobbers’  management, 
which  process  means  a  proportionate  concentration  of 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  for  the  same  economic 
reasons.  Witness  the  wholesale  drug  trade. 

The  manufacturer’s  position  in  the  new  order  is  fur¬ 
ther  made  difficult  by  the  following  consequent  circum¬ 
stances: 
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Manufactarmrt  of: 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 
Beer  Sltcer 
Corn  Shaker 


No  process  room  complete  without  clock.  Keep 
exact  time  of  cook.  Why  take  risk  without  it? 
Put  in  electric  pin.  Take  out  pin  when  bell  rings. 
Place  the  pin  with  number  same  as  kettle  ready  for 
cook  in  a  hole  in  dial  ring  opposite  short  hand  and 
as  soon  as  long  electric  hand  contacts  the  pin,  bell 
rings.  Take  out  pin  as  time  of  cook  is  done.  Keep 
on  putting  in  pins  as  soon  as  another  kettle  is  ready. 


NO  CALCULATING  ■  AVOID  MISTAKE 


The  short  hand  is  adjustable  on  long  hand  and  can 
be  set  securely  to  electric  hand  as  many  numbers 
ahead  as  you  require  time  of  cook. 


Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Trimmer  and 
Scalder 

Tomato  Corer 

Hot  water  Exhauster 

Cooker 

Rotary  Syruper 


Corn  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Angle  Hanger 


Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO. 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Ayars  Electric  Process  Clock 

This  clock  will  take  care  of  any  number  of  kettles 
with  an  additional  number  of  pins. 


GOOD  WILL  thru  Confidence — BLOOD  TELLS” 


The  growing  of  seeds  as 
much  or  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
most  any  other  business  must  be 
founded  on  confidence. 

Confidence  in  the  men  with 
whom  you  deal— their  knowledge, 
their  experience  and  their  method 
of  doing  business. 

The  basis  of  good  seed  stock 
is  the  breeding  grounds. 

Hybridizing  such  as  you  see 
being  done  in  this  picture  requires 
scientific  knowledge,  fine  skill  and 
infinite  patience.  Thousands  of 
these  “crosses”  are  made  annual¬ 
ly  on  our  Idaho  Ranch. 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 
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1.  The  new  and  unknown  manufacturer  of  little  or 
less-known  brands  faces  a  real  problem  in  the  retail 
policy  of  merchandising  a  limitea  number  of  brands. 

2.  The  manufacturer,  whether  he  is  a  small  or  a 
large  distributor,  is  confronted  with  product  competi¬ 
tion  by  his  own  large  dealers  and  to  the  extent  of  sell¬ 
ing  their  own  brands. 

rie  is  faced  with  increasing  competition  in  advertis¬ 
ing  by  his  large  retailers  in  the  sense  of  promoting  the 
sale  of  a  competing  product  by  building  store  good-will, 
competing  with  product  good-will,  in  the  old  order  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  a  rule,  was  by  the  manufacturer  and  be¬ 
tween  products.  In  the  new  order  it  is  also  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  interstore.  To  the  extent  such  advertising 
works  against  him,  it  presents  a  further  merchandis¬ 
ing  difficulty  for  the  manufacturer. 

The  manufacturer  must  give  thought  to  this  situa¬ 
tion,  because  a  purposeless  and  regardless  policy  in¬ 
vites  disaster.  The  answer  to  this  lies  in  distribution. 
First,  it  is  necessary  for  distribution  to  have  outlet  to 
the  consumer.  Second,  there  must  be  brand  strength 
with  the  consumer.  Third,  there  must  be  distribution 
strength  with  the  trade.  Naturally,  there  must  be  an 
outlet.  The  manufacturer  must  build  consumer  favor 
and  demand  for  his  product.  This  means  more  adver¬ 
tising,  more  effective  advertising,  more  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  consumer  sales  promotion  work.  The  new  order 
is  an  order  of  greater  and  more  intensive  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  by  both  manufacturer  and  retailer; is  an  order 
of  geater  local  advertising  by  the  manufacturer  to  sup¬ 
plement  or  meet  local  retail  advertising.  It  should  be 
constructive  advertising  in  harmony  with  the  advance 
in  distribution.  And  because  of  its  increased  intensity 
greater  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  its  integrity.  Not 
only  is  the  manufacturer  required  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  his  product,  but  he  is  also  required 
to  increase  its  appeal  to  the  consumer.  This  means  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  also  the 
container’s  attractiveness  and  utility  combined.  The 
new  order  is  also  an  order  of  more  discriminaing  and 
exacting  buyers.  The  merchants  who  are  directing  the 
new  retail  buyers  know  that  to  be  most  and  perma- 
nenth’’  successful  it  must  be  built  on  the  basis  of  prod¬ 
uct  value  and  not  on  price  alone.  The  housewife  is 
being  educated  in  this  respect  to  judge  product  value 
and  to  buy  with  discrimination.  The  science  of  home 
economics  is  in  constant  advance  in  practice. 

The  manufacturer  must  strengthen  his  trade  posi¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  done  by  consolidating  competing  busi¬ 
ness  to  eliminate  weakening  over-production  and  over¬ 
competition,  and  to  secure  more  economical  and  effect¬ 
ive  distribution ;  by  merging  non-competing  business  to 
secure  distribution  strength  derived  from  consolidated 
strong  brand  merchandising ;  by  co-operating  with  non¬ 
competing  manufacturers,  the  difference  being  each  re¬ 
tains  his  individual  ownership,  and,  if  he  wishes,  sells 
his  own  product.  Such  co-operation  is  a  future  devel¬ 
opment.  He  may  and  should  act  to  promote  the  efff* 
ciency  of  his  small  retailers  who  are  doing  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  entire  retail  grocery  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  service  method  of  operation  will  always  do  a 
large  part  of  the  business,  and  that  contributes  to  the 
manufacturer’s  strength  in  this  position. 

The  Louisville  Grocery  Survey,  now  being  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  the  local  trade,  is  surveying  the  field  in  that 
city  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts  of  retail  store  opera¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  most  effective  action  of  the  kind  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  Government  is  to  be  congrat¬ 


ulated  on  it.  The  manufacturers  should  co-operate  in 
it  and  are  doing  so. 

To  sum  up,  the  whole  situation  we  are  trying  in  the 
grocery  and  in  the  advertising  trades  to  promote  better 
relationships. 

1928  TOMATO  SURVEY  SHOWS  THAT  FARMERS 
LOST  OVER  $800,000  BY  FAULTY 
CULTURAL  PRACTICES 

OVER  300  canners  learned  how  the  tomato  growers 
of  the  State  lost  over  $800,000  last  season  as  a 
result  of  faulty  cultural  practices.  The  figures 
verifying  this  statement  were  secured  during  the  past 
season  through  a  tomato  survey  conducted  through  a 
co-operative  venture  between  the  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works  and  the  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  was  found  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  plants  were  set  after  June  1st,  that  the  growers’  in¬ 
come  was  reduced  by  more  than  $500,000.  It  was  also 
found  that  plowing  later  than  March  31  resulted  in  an¬ 
other  loss  of  $299,000  to  the  tomato  growers  in  Indi¬ 
ana.  Other  disastrous  cultural  practices  were  also  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Following 
the  program  an  examination  was  given  to  see  who  had 
retained  the  greatest  amount  of  information  during  the 
entire  short  course. 

150  CORN  CANNERS  ATTEND  PURDUE 
CONFERENCE 


OVER  150  com  canners  attended  the  Canners’  Con¬ 
ference  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  February  12,  to  study  com 
production  problems.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  sweet  corn  breeding  work  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  past  summer  there 
were  over  125  hybrids  in  the  test  at  Lafayette,  some  of 
which  yielded  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  poorest 
strains.  A  greater  value  of  this  hybrid  corn  to  the 
canners  is,  however,  its  great  uniformity.  Greater  uni¬ 
formity  enables  the  farmers  to  harvest  all  of  the  corn 
at  the  stage  of  maturity  which  will  insure  the  greatest 
quality  of  canned  products.  The  value  of  this  breeding 
project  is  already  manifested  by  the  fact  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  sweet  com  canned  in  Indiana  orig¬ 
inated  through  this  corn-breeding  project. 

The  canners  were  also  very  much  interested  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  talk  by  Professor  Huelson,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  described  results  obtained  through  a  great 
number  of  fertilizer  tests  in  Illinois.  He  also  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  co-operative  agreements  between 
the  University  and  the  Illinois  Canners  Association. 
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391-399  WCST^PRINS  STREET 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc 


BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry, 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


A  Box  Factory  Near  Your  Plant 

Hinde  &  Dauch  has  box  factories  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Muncie,  and  Kansas  City-— 
eight  strategic  locations  in  the  canning  belts. 

Supreme  quality,  shorter  hauls  with  less  freight  make  H  &  D 
the  preferred  choice  of  food  produas  canners. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY,  800  Decatur  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  Sl  DAIICII 0’^ shipping  BOXES 
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KNOW  THM 

FACTS/ 

WHERE: 

Iowa  Canning  Company,  Shellsburg,  Iowa. 

WHEN:  September  10-11,  1928. 

WHAT:  One  of  tbe  accurate,  comprehensive 
tests  of  comparative  busker  performance 
between  nine  (9)  Motor-driven  TUC-Huskers, 
and  ten  (10)  new  1928  buskers  of  another 
make,  for  which  had  been  claimed  an 
operating  capacity  of  80  ears  per  minute 
and  the  elimination  in  service  of  the  waste 
of  corn. 

RESULTS:  (a)  Capacity  of  TUC-Husker,  with 
poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per  hour  per  machine. 
Capacity  with  other  type,  .755  of  a  ton  per 
hour  per  machine.  TUC  capacity,  59^ 
greater,  with  same  feeders,  as  hourly  ma¬ 
chine  average  for  whole  plant. 
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facts 

(b)  The  TUC-Huskers  yielded  79  cans  per  ton 
more  with  same  feeders,  and  with  all  corn 
fed  through  the  same  cutters,  and  after 
deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uni¬ 
form  consistency —a  saving  of  over  13^”  of 
good  corn  otherwise  going  into  the  silo. 

(c)  The  9  TUCS  produced  1765  cans  per  hour 
more  than  did  the  10  other  machines. 


These  figures  were  checked  at  the  time  by  the  paid 
^^engineering  accountant  present  during  the  operations 
on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  husker. 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of  '' FACTS which 
gives  the  comparative  performances  and  costs  of  all  Husking 
Methods  and  Systems  in  common  use,  as  revealed  by  leading 
Canners  of  highest  integrity,  and  from  which  booklet  the  above 
is  an  excerpt,  same  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
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Salmon  Men  Launch  Big  Drive 

Associated  Salmon  Packers’  National  Advertising  Campaign  Featuring  Pink  Salmon 

— Spring  1929 


(Note — On  the  morning  of  February  14th  we  received  by  air 
mail  the  following  circular,  descriptive  of  the  big  advertising 
campaign  being  put  on  by  the  salmon  men. 

And  now  that  it  is  over  we  can  say  that  their  radio  program 
was  put  over  in  fine  shape. 

This  is  an  expensive  campaign,  but  it  is  a  worth-while  one, 
because  it  reaches  the  people,  and  will  sell  salmon.  It  offers  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  can  be  done. — The  Editor.) 


ATIONAL  “Salmon  Day”  was  February  14. 

On  that  day  leading  newspapers  in  thirty-four 
of  the  most  important  American  cities,  a  nation¬ 
wide  radio  broadcast  featuring  the  first  studio  program 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a  famous  health  authority 
talkin  over  the  radio,  launched  the  1929  pink  salmon 
advertising  program. 

Millions  of  Newspaper  readers  will  be  greeted  weekl’’^ 
with  the  advertisements  presented  in  our  broadside. 
The  first  big  piece  of  copy  appeared  on  the  food  pages 
of  the  following  newspapers  February  14,  and  there¬ 
after  almost  every  week  into  early  summer ;  in  evening 
papers  Thursdays  and  in  morning  papers  Fridays : 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Constitution. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Post. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  News. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette. 

Chicago,  111.,  News. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  Post. 

Cleveland,  0.,  Plain  Dealer. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  State. 

Columbus,  0.,  Dispatch. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  News. 

Denver,  Col.,  Post. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  News. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  Courier-Journal. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Star-Telegram-Record. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  News-Patriot. 

Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  News. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Star-Times. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Gazette. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Herald. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal-Times. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Journal. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Oklahoma,  Okla.,  Oklahoman  Times. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  World-Herald. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bulletin. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Press. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Post-Dispatch. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Waco,  Tex.,  News-Tribune. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Star. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.* 

Seattle  Times.* 

Seattle  Star.* 

*  Announcement  only. 


Dr.  Royal  A.  Copeland,  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York,  initiates  the  salmon  radio  program  the 
morning  of  February  14,  10  to  10.30  eastern  time,  by 
a  household  economic  broadcast  over  the  blue  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  He  will  tell 
about  the  high  food  value,  rich  protein  content  and 
healthful  iodine  in  canned  pink  salmon,  besides  advis¬ 
ing  the  tens  of  thousands  of  housewives  who  each  week 
hear  his  addresses,  how  to  prepare  and  serve  pink 
salmon  in  the  most  appetizing  ways.  For  fifteen  weeks 
Dr.  Copeland  will  be  heard  each  Thursday  morning  over 
these  stations: 

Boston,  Mass . WBZA  Pittsburgh,  Pa . KDKA 

Chicago,  Ill . KYW  Rochester,  N.  Y...WHAM 

Cincinnati,  O . WLW  St.  Louis,  Mo . KWK 

Detroit,  Mich . WJR  Springfield,  Mass . WBZ 

Kansas  City,  Mo....HREN  Washington,  D.  C....WRC 

New  York  City . WJZ 

But  the  big  radio  thrill  will  come  Thursday  night 
from  7  to  8,  Pacific  time,  and  10  to  11,  Eastern  time, 
when  more  than  40  stations,  making  up  the  great  com¬ 
bined  Columbia  and  American  broadcasting  chains, 
switch  back  and  forth  between  New  York  and  Seattle, 
the  “Salmon  Capital  of  America,”  presenting  the  coast- 
to-coast  program  that  features  from  New  York,  a 
brief  address  by  the  Hon.  Henry  O’Malley,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  who  will  tell  the 
people  how  effectively  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
salmon  industry  are  working  together  to  conserve  the 
priceless  Alaska  salmon  supply,  so  that  the  American 
table  may  never  lack  for  this  healthful,  nourishing  del¬ 
icacy. 

From  Seattle  the  pink  salmon  program  will  carry  the 
breath  and  salt  spray  of  the  sea,  for  sea  songs,  sailor 
chanteys  and  the  rollicking,  swaying  music  of  the  deep 
will  help  to  carry  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
country  the  romantic  dash  of  this  picturesque  industry. 
Also  this  widespread  hook-up  will  introduce  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  the  new  and  brilliant  star 
among  the  notable  orchestra  leaders,  Francesco  Longo, 
regarded  in  the  West  as  one  of  the  outstanding  musi¬ 
cal  geniuses  and  leaders  of  radio. 

Here  is  the  huge  network  of  stations  represented  in 
the  evening  broadcast : 

Akron,  O . WADC  Asheville,  N.  C....WWNC 

Baltimore,  Md . WCAO  Birmingham,  Ala..WBRC 

Boston,  Mass . WNAC  Chattanooga,  Tn...WDOD 

Cincinnati,  O . WKRC  Cleveland,  0 . WHK 

Chicago,  Ill . WBBM  Dallas,  Tex . KRLD 

Council  Bluffs,  Ia....KOIL  Detroit,  Mich . WGHP 

Denver,  Col . KLZ  Hollywood,  Cal . KMTR 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind....WOWO  Little  Rock,  Ark....KLRA 

Kansas  City,  Mo....KMBC  Milwaukee,  Wis . WISN 

Memphis,  Tenn WREC  Nashville,  Tenn WLAC 

Minneapolis,  Minn.WCCO  New  York  City WABC 

New  Orleans,  La..WDSU  Oklahoma  City,  O..KFJF 

Norfolk,  Va . WTAR  Pittsburgh,  Pa . WJAS 

Oil  City,  Pa . WLBW  Philadelphia,  Pa...WFAN 
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Serving  the  Industry  Since  1907 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  ^Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Spot 

Alaska  Seed 
Peas 

Excellent  strain,  carefully 
rogued 

Write  or  wire  us  for  prices. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Ltd. 

Office:  1809  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Can. 


INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULES  on  the  roots—so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 


Urbana, 


THE  URBANA  LABORATORIES 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
2S2  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manafactanrt  ot  - 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  ^ 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hsnulton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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Portland,  Ore . KEX  Roanoke,  Va . WDBJ 

Providence,  R.  I...WEAN  San  Antonio,  Tex..KTSA 

S.  L.  City,  Utah . KDLY  Seattle,  Wash . KJR 

San  Francisco,  Cah.KYA  St.  Louis,  Mo . KMOX 

Spokane,  Wash . KGA  Toledo,  0 . WSPD 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . WFBL  Washington,  D.  C.WMAL 

Wichita,  Kan . KFH 

In  addition  many  of  the  newspapers  on  our  list  are 
going  to  use  their  own  radio  cooking  department  to 
feature  canned  salmon,  and  to  all  these  papers  we  have 
supplied  dealer  helps,  etc.,  including: 

Broadsides  depicting  the  pink  salmon  campaign. 

Display  Posters  in  two  colors  for  retailers’  windows 
and  displays. 

Salmon  Sandwich  colored  lithographed  cards  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  cafes,  hotels,  etc. 

U.  S.  Government  Bulletins  featuring  high  food  and 
health  value  of  canned  pink  salmon  and  40  recipes. 
These  to  be  distributed  by  retailers,  chain  stores,  etc. 


$1,000  Prize-winning  Recipe  Books  previously  issued 
by  Associated  Salmon  Packers,  to  provide  household  ed¬ 
itors  and  radio  broadcasters  with  material. 

News  Stories  announcing  national  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  radio  features. 

Pictures  of  Salmon  Industry  for  use  by  newspapers 
in  their  daily  pages  or  merchandising  publications 
going  to  the  trade. 

We  have  requested  that  brokers  and  jobbers  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  dealer  helps  by  the  newspapers,  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  trade. 

Brokers  and  jobbers  will  please  get  in  touch  right 
away  with  the  national  advertising  department  of  the 
local  newspaper  indicated. 

We  have  here  additional  supplies  of  dealer  helps  and 
other  material  in  Seattle  and  will  forward  promptly. 

Any  suggestions  for  making  this  campaign  still  more 
effective  will  be  most  welcome. 


Annual  Meeting  Virginia  Canners  Association 

Roanoke,  Va.,  February  12-13 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  this  year  at  Roanoke  was  one  of  the  best 
attended,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful, 
meetings  this  Association  has  ever  held.  There  were 
approximately  100  canners  present,  together  with  some 
few  supplymen,  brokers  and  others. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  12th,  the 
Board  of  Directors  met  at  a  pre-arranged  dinner  and 
discussed  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  splendid  up-to-date  Hotel  Patrick 
Henry,  the  equal  in  all  respects  of  a  great  metropolitan 
hotel. 

Dues  for  the  Association  for  1929  were  discussed  and 
finally  decided  upon  as  follows : 

For  all  who  pack  less  than  2,000  cases,  $2.00  per 
year;  members  who  pack  between  2,000  and  5,000 
cases,  $3.00,  and  for  those  who  pack  in  excess  of  5,000 
cases,  $5.00  per  year. 

The  formal  meeting  of  the  Association  was  opened 
in  the  Hotel  Patrick  Henry  at  10.30  Wednesdav  morn¬ 
ing,  February  13th.  The  Honorable  Mayor  of  Roanoke, 
Charles  D.  Fox,  welcomed  the  canners  as  only  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  gentleman  can.  Mr.  W.  C.  Smiley,  of  the  Smiley 
Tomato  Knife  fame,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  thanked  the  Mayor  for  his  hearty  greet¬ 
ings. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Dietrick,  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  called  upon,  and  addressed  the  Convention  on 
the  subject  of  better  crops  and  methods  of  fighting  in¬ 
sect  pests. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Cameron,  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  upon  co-operation  and  the  need  of  careful 
quality  consideration  in  the  1929  output. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Radebaugh  pointed  to  the  need  of  care  in 
the  growing  and  selection  of  raw  material  in  his  ad¬ 
dress,  “The  Importance  of  Quality  of  Raw  Stock.” 

President  Jones’  Annual  Report 

UST  about  a  year  ago  the  Virginia  Canners  Association,  in 
convention  assembled,  saw  fit  to  honor  me  by  election  to  the 
office  of  President.  For  this  I  am  very  appreciative. 

The  Virginia  Canners  Association,  as  I  understand  its  pur¬ 
poses,  is  an  association  of  canners  organized  for  the  purpose  of 


improving  the  condition  under  which  canners  operate.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  in  existence  for  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years,  and  its  history  has  been  one  of  varying  success. 

The  enactment  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  Laws 
have  in  a  measure  created  a  desire  among  the  canners  to  become 
more  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
legal  requirements  as  to  sanitation  and  the  proper  methods  and 
processes  necessary  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  demand  of  the 
public  for  better  canned  foods  has  taught  the  canner  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  stay  in  business  and  to  hold  his  trade  he  must  know  of 
the  needs  of  the  public  and  devise  ways  and  means  to  supply 
their  requirements,  in  these  days  of  “quality  merchandising.” 
The  canner  who  supplies  the  best  canned  foods  at  the  best  price 
from  the  buyer’s  point  of  view  is  the  one  who  lands  the  orders, 
and  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  these  various  phases  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  fellow  canners  get  together  and  ex¬ 
change  opinions  and  ideas  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
comply  and  meet  with  changing  laws  and  conditions. 

Better  Packing 

The  Virginia  Canners  Association  for  the  past  few  years  has 
attempted  to  educate  the  canning  industry  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  pack.  It  is  a  matter  of  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  Virginia  canned  tomatoes  were  somewhat 
in  a  state  of  disrepute  among  some  buyers.  Not  because  every 
pack  in  Virginia  was  below  the  standard,  but  there  were  enough 
goods  shipped  that  were  off  standard  in  weight,  solids,  coloration 
or  from  other  causes  to  cast  a  black  eye  on  Virginia  canned 
foods  as  a  whole.  Men  of  prominence  in  this  industry,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  agricultural  schools  and  governmental  agents 
have  driven  home  to  use  the  necessity  of  “qualtiy  packs,”  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  campaign  of  instructions  and  inspection 
by  the  Virginia  Canners  Association,  has  lifted  Virginia  canned 
foods  to  the  position  wherein  our  tomatoes  compete  favorably 
with  those  grown  and  canned  in  other  sections. 

Buyers  have  called  for  tomatoes  approved  by  the  Virginia 
Canners  Association  inspector,  the  excellent  quality  is  known  to 
the  trade  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  member  packers  to 
accept  prices  below  those  current  for  other  canning  sections; 
and  our  brokers  now  quote  our  canned  foods  with  conMence  that 
they  are  worth  the  full  price  fixed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Imported  Tomatoes 

Your  Association  has  been  mindful  of  the  fact  that  importa¬ 
tions  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  from  foreign  countries 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  concern  to  the  industry,  and  it  has 
seen  fit  to  recommend  to  the  tariff  commission  that  the  duties 
on  such  importations  be  increased. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  canners  representing  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  acreage  indicates  that  the  1928  pack  amounted  to 
about  9,521,000  cases  on  the  basis  of  No.  3  cans.  Indications  are 
that  stocks  now  on  hand  are  at  a  low  ebb.  These  conditions  are 
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THE  KYLER  BOXERS 

THE  PROOF: 


LOUIS  P.  COLGAN 
Packer  of 

FANCY  DOUBLE  CUT  SHOEPEG  CORN 
FAWN  GROVE,  PA. 

December  6,  1928 

Westminster  Machine  Works, 

Westminster,  Maryland 

Gentlemen: 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  regarding  the  Kyler  Boxer- 
Model  P-Motor  driven  which  I  purchased  from  you  this  season. 

This  boxer  was  connected  to  a  line  running  from  a  continuous 
cooker  and  gave  us  100%  service,  in  fact  with  the  motor  driven 
attachment  it  makes  the  most  complete  boxer  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  feel  sure  the  most  critical  packer  after  once  using  this  ma¬ 
chine  would  agree  it  is  far  superior  to  any  boxers  they  have  ever 
seen. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  the  boxer  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  several  years  ago  is  still  in  good  condition  and  as  yet 
has  needed  no  repairs. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LPPrMLS  Louis  P.  Colgan 


IVe  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  -  -  Model  T,  hand  arid  foot  operated  --  Model  H,  hand  only. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER 


with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equippjed  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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calculated  to  cause  our  packers  to  go  in  for  another  high  mark 
in  production.  Better  to  make  a  little  profit  on  a  normal  pack 
than  to  lose  money  on  a  record-breaking  pack.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  men  prominent  in  the  canning  industry  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  of  the  country  made  the  assertion  that  90  cents 
should  be  the  minimum  price  for  No.  2s,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  this  can  be  maintained,  provided  the  acreage  is  not  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  canners  who  are  members  of  the  Virginia  Can- 
ners  Association  is  quite  small  when  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  canners  operating  in  our  territory,  and  it  is  hoped  and 
urged  that  you  who  are  not  members  will  join  hands  with  us 
and  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The 
membership  fee  is  small,  being  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  sum 
needed  to  meet  our  expenses.  From  a  material  point  of  view, 
the  association  with  canners  and  supply  men  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  gathered  around  the  banquet  table  so  generously 
laden  with  nourishing  foods  and  delicacies  is  of  itself  well  worth 
your  joining  us,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  see 
our  membership  increase  to  approximately  100  per  cent  of  all 
canners  in  the  district. 

Your  board  of  directors  have  given  of  their  time  and  have 
worked  hard  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry,  and  to  them  should 
go  the  honor  for  all  that  has  been  accomplished. 

Secretary  F.  W.  Brugh  reported  the  activities  of  the 
Association  in  their  attempt  to  secure  proper  tariff 
protection  against  the  importation  of  fresh  tomatoes 
from  Mexico  and  of  canned  tomatoes  from  Italy.  He 
was  glad  to  report  a  considerable  addition  of  member¬ 
ship  of  canners  throughout  Virginia,  as  they  realized 
the  value  of  co-operative  efforts  and  the  good  work  the 
Association  is  doing  for  all  canners  of  that  State. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  reputable  canner  within 
the  borders  of  Virginia  should  not  lend  his  support  by 
being  a  member  of  this  active  Association. 

In  a  round  table  discussion  in  the  afternoon  a  warn¬ 
ing  was  sounded  by  men  prominent  in  the  canning  in 
dustry  against  increased  acreage  for  the  coming  year, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
maintain  the  present  production  and  make  money  as 
Virginia  canners  had  done  last  year,  than  it  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage  and  run  the  chance  of  losing  money. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion — and  there  were 
many  other  important  matters  dealt  with — ^were  C.  D. 
Price,  F.  D.  Bolton,  B.  R.  Ikenberry,  J.  W.  Gillaspie, 
F.  W.  Brugh,  D.  William  Goode  and  many  others. 

The  Election 

The  election  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hatcher,  of  Thaxton,  as  President,  succeeding  Mr.  J. 
T.  Jones,  of  Cambria.  The  three  Vice-Presidents  elect¬ 
ed  are  C.  D.  Price,  Stanley ;  B.  R.  Ikenberry,  Daleville, 
and  M.  T.  Sink,  Boone  Mill.  Mr.  F.  W.  Brugh,  of  Nace, 
was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Resolutions 

Resolved,  that  the  Virginia  Canngys  Association,  in 
convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Roanoke,  at  the 
Hotel  Patrick  Henry,  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
kindly  welcome  extended  by  the  City  of  Roanoke 
through  their  Honorable  Mayor,  C.  D.  Fox. 

We  extend  to  the  Continental  Can  Company  and  to 
the  American  Can  Company  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
splendid  luncheon  and  dinner  which  were  provided  for 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Association. 

We  also  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Piedmont  Label  Co. 
for  their  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

We  desire  to  extend  our  thanks  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  L.  B.  Dietrick,  of  Blackburg ;  Dr.  Cameron,  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  A.  D.  Radebaugh,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  their 
splendid  addresses;  also  our  co-worker  in  the  canning 
industry,  W.  C.  Smiley,  for  his  response  in  behalf  of 
the  Association. 


We  also  want  to  commend  to  the  canners  present  the 
splendid  address  of  our  President,  Mr.  Jones. 

We  also  extend  our  thanks  to  our  President,  officers 
and  Directors  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year. 

We  extend  our  appreciation  to  the  membership  of 
the  Virginia  Canners  Association,  supplymen  and  can¬ 
ners,  whether  members  of  the  organization  or  not,  for 
their  presence  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

A  CANNING  PIONEER  SCIENTIST  DIES 


Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  canning  industry 
first  began  to  realize  that  there  were  scientific 
possibilities  in  the  preservation  of  food  as  done 
by  canning,  some  of  the  first  and  best  steps  were  taken 
by  two  men  who  will  long  be  remembered  for  their 
work.  We  refer  to  Wm.  L.  Underwood  and  Prof.  Sam¬ 
uel  C.  Prescott.  Old  timers  in  the  business  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  Prescott  and  Underwood  were  among  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  searching  out  bacteria  that  caused  spoilage  in 
canned  foods,  and  particularly  in  canned  corn.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  begun  the  scientific 
investigation  of  this  important  part  of  the  industry. 
Today  the  canner  and  food  preserver  proceed  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  which  was 
entirely  lacking  with  early  canners. 

Wm.  L.  Underwood,  head  of  William  Underwood  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  first  canners  in  the  business,  dating 
back  to  the  early  nineteenth  century,  died  at  his  home 
in  Belmont,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  January  28th.  His  fu¬ 
neral  was  held  from  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
that  suburb  on  Wednesday  of  that  week.  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  was  a  contributor  to  “A  History  of  the  Canning 
Industry  by  Its  Most  Prominent  Men,”  having  written 
the  History  of  Canning  in  New  England.  This  is  one 
of  the  gems  in  this  only  history  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  born  on  March  4,  1864,  in  Bel¬ 
mont.  He  left  school  to  enter  the  canning  business  of 
William  Underwood  &  Co.,  founded  by  his  grandfather, 
and  then  carried  on  by  his  father.  Great  damage  done 
to  the  industry  by  an  unknown  microbe  caused  him  to 
become  interested  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  through  his  research  work  in  that  direction 
he  was  led  to  give  up  business  and  devote  himself  to 
science. 

We  learn  from  the  New  England  Grocer  and  Trades¬ 
man  that,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  a  scientist,  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  photographv  of  wild  animals, 
and  through  his  lectures  on  hunting  with  a  camera  he 
became  known  to  audiences  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  asked  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  join  the 
Roosevelt  expedition  to  Africa  as  official  photographer. 
His  writings  include  many  papers,  published  in  scien¬ 
tific  journals. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  is  surpived  by  a  widow,  Elizabeth 
Farley  Underwood,  and  a  son,  Wm.  J.  Underwood,  by 
his  first  wife,  Ida  Cushing  Underwood.  He  also  leaves 
a  brother,  Loring  Underwood,  a  landscape  artist. 

The  industry  has  lost  one  of  the  landmarks  of  its 
scientific  progress,  but  the  name  of  Underwood  will 
never  fade  in  the  history  of  the  canning  industry.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyman  Underwood  was  a  worthy  descendant  of 
that  great  founder  of  canning  as  a  commercial  en¬ 
deavor  after  whom  he  was  named,  and  he  did  his  full 
share  towards  the  further  progress  of  this  great  busi¬ 
ness. 


I 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS” 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Time  Saving 

Money  Saving 
Easier  Operation 


Knapp  Warehouse  Equipment 

Labelers 

Boxers 

Can  Elevators 
Can  Line  Dividers 

The  1929  type  KNAPP  Labeling  Machine,  with 
new  Forced-Feed  Pasting  Device  (no  paste  belts), 
imprved  ratchet  label  feed  and  many  other  exclu¬ 
sive  Knapp  features,  enables  you  to  label  better, 
faster,  easier  and  at  less  cost  than  ever  before. 

‘SiSFRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 

LABELING  WBQKING  MACHINES 

CENEQAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEWJERSEY 


Ere  You  Losino  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


February  25,  1929 


heSpSeflGoodi^/ 


GOODS  ARE  OFTEN  BOUGHT  ON  APPEARANCE,  THAT 
IS  WHEN  GOOD  LABELS  HELP  MAKE  SALES.  THE 
FEW  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  COST  FOR  GOOD  LABELS 
IS  MONEY  WELL  SPENT. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  pagfe  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 2  Apron  Conveyors  for  Peas  or  Corn  150 
feet  centers,  1  Peeling  Table  40  feet  long  accommo¬ 
dating  50  women,  1  Zastrow  Hoist,  10  Floor  Trucks 
different  sizes.  Monitor  Bean  Grader,  1  Lewis  Bean 
Cutter,  2  Sprague  Model  M  Corn  Cutters,  right  and 
left,  2  Burnham  Corn  Cookers,  Shafting,  Pulleys, 
Hangers  and  Conveyors  of  different  sizes.  Boilers, 
Feed  Pumps,  Feed  Water  Heater,  Engines,  Motors. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  machinery. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Peerless  Huskers,  3  Sprague’s  Model  5 
Cutters,  2  M.  A.  Cutters,  1  M.  S.  Silker,  1  Peerless 
Syruper,  1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter,  3  Picking  Tables, 
14  30x44  Process  Kettles,  complete  office  equipment. 
Write  for  list  of  machinery. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor  Estate  of  L.  P.  Haviland, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No. 
1899,  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain  Corn 
in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.O.B.  New 
Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE- 

One  25,  one  20,  one  15  hp  Steam  Engines 
2  1000  gallon  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Copper 
coils  and  Traps 

1  350  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 
1  Air  Compressor  for  Lifting  Water  from  Well 

1  Complete  System  for  Preheating  Water  for  Boilers 
4  Goodell,  Ranger,  Apple  and  Pear  Peelers,  Motor 
driven 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  Shafting  and  Hangers,  all  sizes. 

Scott  &  Daly.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del 


FOR  SALE— Hawkins  straight  line  power  hoist  com¬ 
plete  with  cable  and  trolley.  First  class  condition. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Five  used  Chisholm-Scott  Viners.  Old 
type,  in  good  condition. 

The  Fuller  Canneries  Co.,  Rockefeller  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE-^ 

1  Can  Filling  Machine  made  by  G.  W.  Blake,  capacity 
54  cans  per  minute  in  groups  of  6,  used  4  months. 

1  No.  58  Ams  Automatic  Double  Seamer  with  disc  can 
feed,  made  by  Max  Ams  Machine  Co. ,  capacity  60 
cans  per  minute,  used  1  month. 

1  Non-adjustable  Portable  Motor  Driven  Labelling 
Machine,  made  by  Burt  Machine  Co. ,  used  5  months. 
All  the  above  machinery  is  in  first  class  condition.  A 
bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Niagara  Alkali  Co., 

P.  0.  Box  352,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — Pea  Filler.  State  make,  condition  and 
lowest  price. 

Address  Box  A-1648  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED-Three  40  x  72  Closed  Kettles. 

Twelve  Crates. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co. ,  Sherwood,  Md. 

MACHINERY  WANTED— Automatic  Lock  and  Lap 
Seam  Body  Maker  for  No.  10  cans,  also  McDonald 
Automatic  Press. 

Address  Box  A-I650  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — A  good  second  hand  String  Bean  Blancher, 
Huntley  make  preferred. 

P.  0.  Box  1053,  Savannah,  Ga. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Four  small,  modern  Tomato  Canneries,  one 
also  fully  equipped  for  handling  String  Beans.  Loc¬ 
ated  in  best  canning  sections  of  East  Tennessee. 
Priced  at  bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Old  Dominion  Canning  Co.^  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  Sale — At  Public  Auction.  Thursday,  March  7th 
at  2:30  P.  M.  at  Geneseo,  Henry  County,  Illinois. 
Factory  and  Warehouses  on  a  tract  of  land  about  8i 
acres,  fully  equipped  to  pack  Corn  and  Peas.  For 
particulars  write, 

Henry  Sands,  Auctioneer,  Geneseo,  Illinois,  or 
Wm.  Numsen  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Asbestos,  Maryland. 
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References; 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES  473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicago  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  li  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

PUBLIC  SALES— 

Very  Desirable  Canning  Properties. 

Well  Equipped,  Splendid  Territories, 

Sales: 

Broadkill,  Del.,  Tues.  March  5th,  2  p.  m. 

Roberts,  Md.,  Wed.  March  6th,  10  a.  m. 

Lambspn,  Md.,  Wed.,  March  6th,  2  p.  m. 

Full  Descriptions  Next  Week. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  Corn  Plants  on  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  located  Mount  Pleasant,  Delaware. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

FOR  SALE  or  RENT— Building  suitable  for  cannery, 
located  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  in  good  farming 
section,  on  State  road  with  no  nearby  competition. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

George  H.  Magin,  Taylorsville,  Carroll  County,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Genuine  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  Seed 
Corn.  Grown  from  selected  seed  in  field  planted  es¬ 
pecially  for  seed  purposes.  High  germination.  Sample 
and  price  on  request. 

Iroquois  Canning  Corp.,  Onarga,  Ill. 


For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE— 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 

75  bushels  Bountiful 

35  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 

15  bushels  Black  Valentine 

For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A-1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Limited  quantity  Rogers  Brothers  and  F. 
H.  Woodruff  &  Son’s  1928  growing  of  1000-1  Green 
Bean  Seed. 

Halstead  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 75  bushels  Burpee  Stringless,  50  bushels 
Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans,  both  lots  Idaho 
grown.  Price  on  application. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Belair,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Alaska  Seed  Peas,  Field  Rouged,  carefully 
handpicked,  strong  germination.  Price  quoted  on 

request.  L.  C.  Hammell,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— 500  lbs.  each  of  John  Bear  and  Chalk 
Tomato  Seed  at  $1.50  per  lb. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  No.  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

FANCY  GOODS  WANTED — I  am  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  sell  to  the  London  market  a  line  of  speci¬ 
alty  canned  foods  of  fine  quality— Plum  Pudding,  Fig 
Pudding,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  reputable 
firms  wishing  to  enter  this  rapidly  growing  maket. 

S.  W.  Partington, 

147,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.  W.  7,  England. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED—  Man  thorougnly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
of  various  kinds,  year  round  position.  Address  with  reference 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1633  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — By  an  old  established  brokerage  firm  in  Tri-States, 
an  experienced  young  man  who  can  sell  Canned  Foods  and 
knows  the  game. 

Address  Box  B-1635,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Mechanic  to  take  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  in 
canning  factory  manufacturing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Beans  and 
Spaghetti.  Write  giving  full  particulors  and  qualifications  as 
well  as  wages  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1638  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  November  1st,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  'man,  now  managing  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st, 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years. 
Satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
competent.  Can  assume  charge  department.  Desires  connect¬ 
ion  with  Broker  or  Packer. 

Address  Box  B-1649  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Production  Manager  or  Superintendent. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  packing  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
and  tomato  products,  beets,  string  beans,  and  a  general  line  of 
canned  vegetables.  Associated  for  years  with  large  concern 
packing  quality  canned  vegetables.  Understand  all  branches  of 
business  from  field  to  customers  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 
Services  now  available. 

Address  Box  B-1641  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  Processor,  in  canning 
factory.  Quality  packer  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Frank  Sanders,  Marysville,  Ohio 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

<  Tho*.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Puyets. 


SOUDER 

M  F  G.  C  O. 

Manufacturers  of 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you, 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.’’ 


5th  Edition 


386  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 


No.  Z  size 
No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  pet  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  pet  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINtRf  OP  TIN  FIATC  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CALVANI/CD  IRON  -  I IBRC 


Eliminate  causes 
of  1[latsWd  sours*' 
(^insure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness-' — 


IT- 

Ask.  your  supply  man  f 

hr  ^ 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


PRACTICALLY  NEW 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

A  few  days  ago  we  purchased  a  complete  up-to-date  canning 
plant,  that  had  been  running  a  short  time  for  the  production  of 
tomato  products,  berries,  fruits,  etc.  The  machinery  enumer¬ 
ated  below  has  been  used  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  is 
absolutely  of  the  latest  make  and  practically  as  good  as  new. 

This  equipment  is  now  located  in  New  Jersey  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  is  subject  to  prior  sale. 

3 —  250  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

4 —  50  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
3 — 500  gallon  Wood  Tanks 

1 — No.  10  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — No.  3  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — Peerless  Exhauster 

1 — No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  tomato  paste,  etc. 
1 — No.  3  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

1 — Souder  Filler 
1 — Monitor  Washer 

1 —  Picking  Table 
250 — Enameled  Pans 

2 —  Portable  Scales 
1 — Vz-Ton  Block 

1 —  1-Ton  Block 
1 — No.  3  Labeler 
1 — No.  10  Burt  Labeler 
1 — Morgan  Nailing  Machine 
1 — Stencil  Cutter 
1 — Ayars  Exhauster 
26 — Pear  Parers 

1 — Lot  Roller  Conveyor — 140  ft.  or  more 

3 —  Reynolds  Trucks 

1 — Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1 — Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitter 

Write,  Wire,  or  Phone 

A.  1C.  ROBINS,  INC.,  Lombard  fit  Concord  Su.  Baltimore,  Md. 


February  25,  1929 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ♦Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


asparagus*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2*/^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2^4 . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2*/4 . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq. 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain.  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  o* . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

.  t3.65 

.  t3.66 

.  t3.66 

.  t3.66 

t3"50 

.  t3.60 

.  t3.60 

.  t3.B0 

.  t3.00 

3.40  t3.50 

2.80  t3.00 


SAUER  KRAUTf 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  21^  .  1.25 

No.  3  .  1.25 

No.  10  .  4.25 


I.IB 


4.80 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.36  1.45 

No.  3  .  1.45  1.55 

No.  10  .  4.50  4.90 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 


.80 

.85 

1.05 

.85 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas... 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.35 

.86 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.15 

1.26 

1.65 

1.70 

No.  3  . 

.  1.20 

1.30 

6.50 

5.25 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

BEANS* 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2... 

1.30 

1.35 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 . 

6.60 

7.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.35 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

7.00 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.06 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

4.50 

Out 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

2.25 

2.40 

12.00 

..  1.86 

1.90 

11.00 

No.  2,  Mixed-  and  White . 

..  1.40 

1.60 

8.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

1.30 

1.36 

7.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

.90 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

. 

1.90 

15  20,  No.  2 . 

. 

1.50 

1.20 

Tilt  Nn  10 . 

Whole,  Nn.  10 . 

6.25 

6.25 

CARROTS* 

TOMATOES* 


Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.25  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.80  . 

No.  10  .  5.75  4.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 76  .80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 76  .80 

No.  2  .  1.15  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.15  1.20 

No.  2Vi  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  1.70  1.70 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.70  . 

No.  10  .  5.50  5.40 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.25  5.25 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 80 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  5.00 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 66 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  5.50  5.50 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 .  5.00  6.25 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.50  . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 95  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05  1.15 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.15 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 9214  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

Fancy.  No.  2 .  1.05  1.15 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.45  1.60 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.15  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  3  Sieve.  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1. 0  6  1.05 

No.  3  Sieve.  No.  10 . * .  6.26  5.50 

No.  4  Sieve.  No.  10 .  5.00  5.40 


E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1  .8214  .90 
K.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .90  1.00 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . ; . . 

No.  2  . i .  . . 


APPLES*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 .  4.75 

Michigan,  No.  10 .  4.75 

New  York,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.45  . 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.75  4.25 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.50  2.30 

Choice,  No.  214 .  2.85  2.75 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35  1.45 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  6.00  5.50 

No.  2  Preserved .  1.75 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  1.75 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.26 

No.  10  .  14.00  10.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red.  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.85 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  12.00  14.00 

California  Standard  214 .  2.75 

Choice,  No.  214 .  3.00 

Fancy.  No.  214 .  3.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.76 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.85  1.80 

Choice,  No.  214,  Y.  C .  1.95  2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  2.36 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.20  1.20 

Standard  White.  No.  2 .  1.40  1.50 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 .  1.75  1.90 

Seconds,  W'hite,  No.  3 .  1.30  1.46 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.66 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.90  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.35  1.46 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.75  . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 .  1-20 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . '. .  3.25  . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.50  5.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.15  . 

No.  3  . . .  1.65  . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25  . 

No.  3  .  1.85  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2\4 .  2.60 

Choice  .  3.25 

Fancy  .  3.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.25 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.75  . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2^/4 .  2.65  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2V4 .  2.50  2.45 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.25 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  9.00  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2; .  2.00  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.15  1.39 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20  2.50 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  7.60 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2 ‘,4 .  4.25  3.50 

No.  10s  .  14.75  12.75 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10 

16  oz . 

17  oz .  1.65 

18  oz.  .  1.00 

19  oz . 


Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

'4 -lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

oysters* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.35 

5  oz .  1 .45 

8  oz .  2.70 

10  oz .  2.90 


oeiecLS,  D  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.50 

Flat,  No.  1/4 . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  14 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.85 


Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  ^4 . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium  Red,  Tall . .'. . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . '. .  1.85 

S.ARD’NES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F’.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Decorated . 

•4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless . 

^  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

Wliite,  14s  . : . 

White,  %s  . . .  14.00 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  V4b . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  ^4®  . 

V'ellow,  Is  . 


1.15 

1.60 

1.65 

1.65 


4.20 

2.25 

1.45 

1.56 

2.80 

3.10 

2.60 

2.60 


1.75 

4.85 

2.86 
1.60 
2.40 

1.80 

1.90 


t3.75 

*4.75 


t3.75 

*4.75 

ts.oo 

*16.00 

*4.60 

7.00 

12.60 

26.00 

7.00 

13.25 

5.75 
11.50 

6.76 
12.76 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Repre»entative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH.  N,  Y. 


til  EAST  42nd.  Street,  New  York  City 


Brooklyn,  N,  Y 


"B  Cans  are  Best  Cans‘ 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  FEBRUARY  25,  1929 


Reasons  for  Better  Future  Prices — A  Basis  Upon 
Which  to  Base  Future  Prices — Pack  Quality  or  Get 
Out  of  the  Business — ^Railroads  Find  Movement  Bet¬ 
ter  Than  Usual — Future  Prices. 

A  CONTRAST — We  have  been  trying  to  convince 
canners,  and  buyers  as  well,  that  all  future  can- 
ned  foods  ought  to  be  sold  upon  a  basis  at  least 
10  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  the  same  goods  sold  as 
futures  last  year,  for  two  goods  reasons :  First,  that  the 
goods  were  worth  more  money  than  they  brought  last 
year,  worth  more  money  than  in  any  previous  year,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  packed  better,  a  better  product;  and 
whatever  the  packs  may  be  (and  always  provided  they 
are  quality  packed) ,  will  be  cleaned  up  rapidly,  and  spot 
prices  next  fall  will  be  very  much  higher  than  present 
future  prices.  The  present  variance  betwen  spot  and 
future  prices  on  some  goods  is  too  great,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be.  Put  yourself  in  the  buyer’s  place  and  get 
the  real  viewpoint :  Suppose  as  a  buyer  that  you  needed 
50  to  100  cases  of  fancy  Shoepeg  corn  to  see  you 
through  until  new  goods  were  packed.  You  go  to  the 
canner  from  whom  you  regularly  buy,  ask  the  price  of 
spot  fancy  Shoepeg,  and  he  answers  $1.85  per  dozen. 
Then  later  the  canner  comes  around,  offering  to  sell 
you  your  future  requirements  at  $1.20  for  this  same 
fancy  Shoepeg.  What  is  your  reaction  ?  Do  you  think 
that  he  is  making  $1.30  a  case  on  the  present  spot  hold¬ 
ings,  or  that  he  does  not  know  the  cost  of  fancy  Shoe- 
peg  corn  when  he  offers  it  at  $1.20,  and  even  cuts  that 
price  to  $1.15,  as  has  been  done?  Of  course,  there  is  a 
premium  being  paid  for  fancy  Shoepeg  corn  now,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  scarcity,  but  the  premium  should  not 
amount  to  70c  per  dozen ;  not  in  the  same  year.  No.  3 
tomatoes,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  tomato  line,  string¬ 
less  beans  and  some  other  items  present  the  same  un¬ 
reasonable  condition.  What  is  the  remedy? 

When  a  season  witnesses  such  a  thorough  clean-up 
as  to  compel  very  high  prices  for  spots,  future  prices 
should,  by  right,  take  a  higher  level  than  in  an  ordinary 
year.  They  should  not  take  the  same  high  prices  as 


the  spots,  but  there  should  be  an  average  in  between  the 
last-named  future  price  of  the  year  before  and  the  spot 
prices.  Fancy  Shoepeg  corn  ought  always  to  sell  at  not 
less  than  $1.50  per  dozen;  it  is  worth  it,  and  it  would 
always  sell  at  that  figure,  or  better,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  canners  themselves,  who  delight  in  cutting  each 
others’  throats.  But  as  we  have  used  that  article,  we 
stick  to  it,  and  in  line  with  this  average  future  price 
would  say  that  fancy  Shoepeg  corn,  futures,  ought  to 
sell  this  year  at  $1.35.  That  is  the  average  between 
$1.20,  quoted  last  year,  and  the  $1.50  price  which  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  that  item  all  the  time.  And  the  same 
diff  erential  could  and  should  be  worked  out  on  all  items 
as  futures.  That  would  keep  the  buyers  from  becoming 
disgusted  with  these  peaks  and  valleys,  and  yet  induce 
them  to  buy  futures,  because  of  the  average  savings. 

The  buyers  are  now  making  much  of  the  prediction 
that  if  they  pay  higher  prices  for  futures  the  packs 
will  be  forced  to  too  large  sizes  and  the  whole  market 
ruined  by  overproduction.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
danger  of  that  happening  if  the  canners  will  stick  to 
the  average  quality  of  the  past  two  years,  and  if  the 
canners  do  not  stick  rigidly  to  quality  packing  it  will 
not  be  the  excess  pack  that  ruins  them,  but  the  lack  of 
quality  in  the  pack.  The  people  stand  ready  and  will 
eat  all  the  goods  of  a  quality  you  can  produce,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  packs  come  upon  bare  floors  in  the  can¬ 
neries  and  equally  bare  floors  with  the  distributors,  but 
they  will  not  eat  poor  quality  goods,  no  matter  how  low 
you  make  the  prices.  The  canner,  and  the  jobber,  who 
does  not  understand  that  very  clearly  now,  ought  to  get 
out  of  the  business. 

We  say  this  here,  instead  of  in  our  editorial  column, 
because  we  think  it  is  very  pertinent  market  comment, 
because  while  a  great  many  canners  have  lately  ad¬ 
vanced  their  prices  on  futures,  many  have  not,  and  none 
have  advanced  them  as  much  as  they  should.  It  costs 
more  to  pack  quality  goods,  and  the  canners  ought  to 
get  more  than  they  used  to ;  but  of  course  they  will  not 
get  the  higher  prices  unless  they  demand  them,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  commit  themselves  unless  the  prices  they  ask 
are  given.  No.  2  standard  future  tomatoes  at  80c  are 
almost  a  crime,  and  other  items  on  the  same  basis,  and 
we  would  like  to  put  a  stop  order  on  these  losses  to  the 
canners.  They  are  hardly  better  than  cost,  and  why 
should  any  man  work  at  cost,  taking  all  the  risk. 
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IN  THE  MARKET — The  general  impression  of  the 
week’s  market  on  canned  foods  is  that  things  are 
moving  along  in  a  quiet  way,  with  no  particular 
activity,  nor  lack  of  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
movement  of  goods  has  been  very  good,  shipments 
rather  above  the  average ;  at  least,  that  is  as  the  rail¬ 
road  man  sees  it,  and  he  ought  to  know. 

In  vegetables  there  were  no  price  changes  in  this 
market  this  week  until  we  get  down  the  list  to  okra  and 
tomatoes,  and  we  find  that  article  has  gone  off  slightly, 
being  now  quoted  at  $1.45  for  2s  and  $7.25  for  10s, 
slight  reductions.  And  sauerkraut  has  followed  suit, 
being  quoted  this  week  at  $1.25  for  21/2S. 

In  contrast  spinach  has  advanced,  with  the  No.  2  size 
marked  out  of  quotations,  and  No.  10  quoted  at  $4.50. 

Other  than  these  there  are  no  changes  in  the  prices 
for  spot  vegetables,  fruits  or  fish  in  this  market. 

In  futures  there  has  been  fairly  good  business.  We 
notice  that  No.  1  tomatoes  are  now  quoted  52  V2  to  55c; 
No.  2s,  80  to  85c;  No.  3s,  $1.20  to  $1.25,  and  10s,  $3.75 
to  $4.  This  shows  a  slight  upward  movement,  but  not 
enough.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  last  sales  took 
the  higher  prices,  and  next  week  they  will  probably 
cost  the  buyer  more. 

Corn  is  in  only  fair  demand,  with  standard  Shoepeg 
held  at  $1.65,  and  fancy  $1.75  to  $1.85,  because  of  ex¬ 
treme  scarcity.  Crushed  or  regular  com  is  held  at  95c 
for  standard  up  to  $1,  and  extra  standad  at  $1.05. 

Future  peas  are  being  quoted  more  in  keeping  with 
spot  prices,  at  90c  for  4s  and  95c  for  3s,  and  the  demand 
has  been  fairly  good,  especially  by  those  houses  that 
always  cover  early. 

Future  lima  beans  are  also  in  better  line  with  spot 
goods,  the  future  white  limas  being  quoted  at  $1.15, 
white  and  green  mixed  at  $1.25,  and  the  No.  10  size  at 
$7.25. 

California  has  announced  its  new  spinach  prices  as 
follows,  there  being  some  very  slight  variations  be¬ 
tween  the  different  packers.  The  following  prices  were 
put  out  by  The  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  San  Jose,  Calif. : 


Size,  Price  per  Dozen. 

No.  2i/> . $1.40 

No.  10 .  4.55 

No.  1  tall . 971/2 

No.  2  tall .  1.121/, 

No.  8  oz . •. . 671/2 

No.  Picnic . 77i/{> 


Packed  in  fibre  containers. 

The  Maryland  spinach  packers  have  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced,  as  the  crop  is  too  far  off.  Just  as  this  section 
of  the  country  began  congratulating  itself  on  having 
escaped  heavy  snow  all  winter  there  came  a  real  snow¬ 
storm  on  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  morning, 
burying  the  ground  under  eight  to  ten  inches,  accom¬ 
panied  by  real  winter.  We  have  yet  to  get  through  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  pass  Inauguration  Day,  and  then  the  grow¬ 
ers  may  be  able  to  see  enough  to  say  something  about 
spring  spinach.  But  the  humor  of  the  growers  in  all 
lines  and  in  all  sections  seems  to  be  towards  higher 
prices  for  canners’  crops.  They  are  looking  for  the 
“relief”  so  glibly  spoken  of  during  the  political  cam¬ 
paign,  but  if  they  get  it  in  the  way  the  country  has  got¬ 
ten  “no  tinkering  with  the  tariff,”  as  promised  in  that 
same  campaign,  they  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  You 
know  every  producer  in  the  country  has  rushed  to 
Washington  to  ask  tariff  protection,  with  the  sky  the 
limit.  There  has  been  such  a  rush  that  it  is  overdone, 
and  it  may  all  be  abandoned. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Conservative  Buying  on  a  Firm  Market — Gauging 
Future  Requirements — Stocks  Needed  by  Distribu¬ 
tors — Tomatoes  Held  Firm — Com  Slow — Better  In¬ 
quiry  for  Peas — All  Fruits  teady — Spinach  Selling. 
Opening  Prices  on  Northwest  Fruits — Salmon  Quiet. 

New  York,  February  21,  1929. 
AREFUL — Conservative  trading  in  both  spot  and 
future  canned  foods  is  reported  this  week.  Mar¬ 
kets  are  well  sustained,  however,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  quiet  is  due  in  part  to  the  imminence  of 
the  Washington’s  Birthday  holiday,  which  will  be 
stretched  into  a  triple  holiday  over  the  week  end  by 
many  in  the  trade.  The  quieting  down  of  spot  activity 
this  week  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  jobbers  are 
stocked  up  for  their  spring  requirements,  and  that  the 
season  has  already  witnessed  the  peak  of  buying.  On 
the  contrary,  distributors  are  still  faced  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  doing  considerable  filling-in  buying  to  round 
out  their  stocks  for  the  spring  selling  season.  Canners 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  situation,  and  are  holding 
markets  firm  on  all  commodities. 

Futures — Opening  prices  on  important  staples  have 
been  made  by  many  representative  packers,  but  the 
jobbers  this  week  are  sitting  back  and  checking  over 
the  lists,  digesting  the  prices,  and  laying  their  plans 
for  placing  packed-to-order  business.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  strong  sentiment  in  some  quarters  of  the  trade 
to  the  effect  that  heavy  early  buying  of  canned  foods 
will  react  later  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  market,  in 
that  it  will  encourage  overproduction.  This  feeling  is 
by  no  means  unanimous,  however.  Many  jobbers  re¬ 
member  having  held  similar  views  during  recent  years, 
and  having  witnessed  all  of  their  plans  and  calculations 
go  astray  through  the  intervention  of  nature,  and  the 
marked  falling  off  in  production  of  some  items  which 
had  promised  to  be  in  oversupply.  With  these  thoughts 
fresh  in  mind,  therefore,  many  distributors  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  moderate  amount  of  early-season  futures  buy¬ 
ing,  with  their  policy  calling  for  spot  buying  during  the 
progress  of  the  actual  canning  season  to  round  out  their 
holdings. 

Tomatoes — Business  is  holding  up  fairly  well  on  this 
staple,  and  the  market  is  in  strong  position.  For 
prompt  shipment  canners  quote  as  follows:  Standard 
Is,  771/i  to  80c;  2s,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  3s,  $1.70  to  $1.75, 
and  10s,  $5.40  to  $5.50  per  dozen.  Western  tomatoes 
are  without  change,  and  are  in  light  supply.  Future 
Southern  tomatoes  have  been  sold  in  a  fair  way,  it  is 
reported,  with  current  prices  521/2  to  55c  for  Is,  80  to 
85c  for  2s,  $1.20  to  $1.25  for  3s,  and  $3.75  to  $4.00  for 
10s.  Western  packers  are  booking  futures  at  85  to  90c 
for  2s,  $1.25  to  $1.30  for  3s,  and  $4.00  for  10s,  at  the 
canneries. 

Corn — Slow  trading  is  again  reported  on  standard 
crushed  corn  this  week.  Southern  packers  quote  the 
market  at  95c,  with  buyers  reporting  that  some  goods 
can  be  picked  up  5c  under  this  figure.  Futures  are 
quoted  at  90c,  but  no  real  buying  is  reported.  Western 
standard  corn  is  quoted  at  90  to  95c.  Interest  is  re¬ 
ported  in  fancy  corn  on  future  contracts,  with  Maine, 
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Western  and  Maryland  canners  having  already  booked 
in  a  small  way.  Spot  holdings  of  fancy  corn  are  not 
large,  and  the  market  is  in  strong  position. 

Peas — A  little  more  inquiry  for  spot  standard  4s  is 
reported,  and  the  market  is  doing  better.  Southern 
packers  report  sales  at  $1.05  per  dozen,  and  some  hold¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  ask  21/2  to  5c  per  dozen  over  this  fig¬ 
ure.  Future  business  is  being  written  on  this  grade  at 
95c  to  $1.00  per  dozen  in  the  South,  with  3-sieve  10c 
per  dozen  higher.  Western  packers  quote  spot  stand¬ 
ards  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.05  per  dozen,  although 
trading  in  that  section  is  centering  largely  on  futures. 
Wisconsin  packers  report  that  future  bookings  are  un¬ 
usually  heavy  for  his  season  of  the  year.  Both  standard 
and  fancy  siftings  have  sold  well  on  packed-to-order 
contracts,  it  is  declared. 

California  Fruits — A  steady  market  prevails  on  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  line.  A  few  canners  still  have  fairly 
large  stocks  of  21/2S  choice  cling  peaches  which  they  are 
anxious  to  liquidate,  but  nothing  in  the  line  of  general 
price-cutting  is  reported.  The  chains  are  heavy  buy¬ 
ers  of  peaches,  and  are  pushing  choice  2V2S  into  con¬ 
sumption  at  18  to  19c  a  can  at  retail.  Apricots,  pears 
and  cherries  are  all  in  extremely  light  supply  on  the 
coast,  with  the  market  well  held.  California  canners 
are  talking  the  possibility  of  a  stronger  market  this 
year,  this  being  based  on  the  general  expectation  of  a 
higher  cost  for  raw  fruit. 

Spinach — New  pack  California  spinach  has  sold  in  a 
fair  way.  Reports  from  the  Coast  this  week  indicate 
that  deliveries  will  not  be  as  prompt  as  in  previous  sea¬ 
sons,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  pack.  Spring  pack 
Is  are  being  offered  at  95c,  2s  at  $1,121/2  to  $1.15,  21/2S 
at  $1.35,  and  10s  at  $4.40  to  14.50  per  dozen,  all  f.  0.  b. 
canneries. 

Tuna — More  inquiry  for  tunafish  is  reported  on  spot. 
The  Lenten  season  has  stimulated  consumption  some¬ 
what,  and  the  retail  trade  is  calling  for  supplies  in  bet¬ 
ter  volume.  Distributors’  stocks  here  are  not  large, 
and  jobbers  are  showing  more  interest  in  offerings  for 
Coast  shipment.  The  market  situation  in  California 
has  undergone  an  important  modification  during  the 
week. 

Oregon-Washington  Fruits — A  number  of  North¬ 
western  packers  have  announced  opening  prices  on 
their  full  line  of  fruits,  and  a  fair  volume  of  business 
has  already  been  written.  This  market  normally  gets 
under  way  considerably  in  advance  of  the  California 
market.  Distributors  are  booking,, subject  to  con¬ 
firmation,  in  a  fair  way,  berries,  pears  and  R.  A.  cher¬ 
ries  in  particular  being  wanted. 

Salmon — The  market  this  week  is  featureless.  Prices 
remain  unchanged  on  the  Coast,  and  there  is  a  dearth 
of  additional  business  calling  for  the  movement  of 
stocks  eastward.  Jobbers  here  are  carrying  moderate 
supplies  of  salmon,  and  there  is  evidently  sufficient 
consignment  stock  on  hand  to  take  care  of  any  pressing 
demands  which  might  assert  themselves. 

Sardines — Activity  in  this  item  has  eased  off  a  little 
this  week.  Prices  continue  well  maintained,  however, 
with  stocks  of  Maine  packs  in  canners’  hands  by  no 
means  excessive. 

Shrimp — The  situation  is  much  the  same  as  during 
the  previous  week.  Offerings  of  fish  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  are  confined  to  small  lots,  and  the  Gulf  pack  is 
moving  readily  into  distributing  channels  at  firm 
prices. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Continued  Fair  Volume  of  Spot  Sales  of  Canned  Foods. 

Interest  in  Futures  Continues — Salutary  Effect  of 

Trade  Commission’s  Investigation — Not  Much  of  a 

Change  in  Spots  or  Future  Prices. 

Chicago,  February  20,  1929. 
HERE  seems  to  be  a  continued  fair  volume  of  spot 
sales  of  canned  foods  from  jobbers  to  retail  trade, 
thus  resulting  in  continued  variety  of  inquiries 
for  further  supplies  from  canners.  Jobbers  are  finding 
increased  difficulty  in  securing  the  kind  of  goods  they 
need  for  their  established  labels,  however.  Most  items 
cannery  stocks  which  are  available  at  all  have  been 
picked  over  by  others,  and  buyers  are  having  to  stretch 
their  conscience  occasionally  on  quality  to  get  goods  to 
fill  their  requirements. 

The  interest  in  futures  continues  fairly  good  as  far  as 
buyers  paying  attention  is  concerned,  and  some  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  written  on  some  specially  figured  deals. 

There  has  been  a  sentiment  expressed  several  times 
that  the  neW  conditions  following  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation  into  the  food 
game  are  going  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  grocery 
craft,  which  will  be  in  considerable  evidence  by  fall. 
As  this  sentiment  continues  to  grow  it  will  inject  fur¬ 
ther  confidence  in  the  future. 

Tomatoes — Spots  are  high  priced,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  moderate  steady  movement,  although  of  course  no 
heavy  buying.  It  is  entirely  a  hand-to-mouth  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Buyers  have  been  offered  February  tomatoes  ship¬ 
ment  from  Florida,  April-May  shipment  from  Texas, 
The  nearness  of  these  next  crops  seem  to  scare  buyers 
away  from  anticipated  further  needs. 

Futures  are  meeting  with  moderate  interest ;  the  ex¬ 
treme  shortage  of  tomatoes  right  now  is  so  great  that 
some  buyers  who  got  left  last  season  are  covering  part 
of  their  needs  ahead  with  responsible  sellers.  Canners 
are  explaining  to  the  trade  that  it  will  take  at  least  two 
years  to  make  up  the  shortage  which  now  exists  on  to¬ 
matoes.  The  other  side  of  the  argument  is,  of  course, 
that  this  condition  will  cause  an  overproduction  for 
1929.  Everybody  and  his  brother  will  try  to  pack  toma¬ 
toes.  One  can  find  staunch  supporters  of  both  view- 
I>oints  on  tomatoes  without  walking  far. 

Not  much  change  in  prices  as  previously  advised, 
either  in  spots  or  futures. 

Corn — Good  interest  and  steady  movement  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  outlets,  which  would  indicate  that 
there  are  not  many  excessive  stocks  among  local  buy¬ 
ers.  This  also  indicates  a  continuation  of  steady  sales 
into  Chicago,  provided  price  scheme  is  not  upset.  The 
90c  factory  standard  corn  which  is  now  offered  is  not 
so  good  as  what  the  same  money  would  buy  ten  days 
ago.  No  particular  additional  strength  in  the  better 
grades  of  corn,  however.  It  would  appear  that  supplies 
of  standard  will  become  exhausted  before  the  better 
grades  begin  to  show  a  shortage. 

Peas — Prices  steady;  not  much  of  new  interest,  al¬ 
though  reports  of  consistent  sales  from  week  to  week. 
Figures  as  to  1929  acreage  are  not  yet  available,  but  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  last 
year.  There  are  but  few  reports  of  expansion  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  equipment,  whereas  some  reorganization  of 
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certain  interests  may  in  some  cases  spell  a  reduction  in 
output  from  previous  season. 

Beans — New  crop  will  be  available  for  May- June 
shipment  from  Southern  States ;  in  some  cases  under¬ 
stand  April  delivery  assured.  Thus  with  only  eight  or 
nine  weeks  before  arrival  of  new  goods,  jobbers  feel 
that  they  cannot  wisely  touch  any  large  lots  at  present 
basis.  We  have  heard  of  at  least  a  few  hoarded  lots  of 
green  and  wax  which  have  been  wisely  sold  this  week 
at  concessions  from  previous  asking  basis,  although 
higher  than  futures  are  quoted. 

String  beans  are  one  of  the  items  which  look  to  be  a 
good  trade  on  futures  this  year.  Bean  seed  is  short, 
and  so  prohibitively  high  priced  as  to  preclude  any 
overproduction.  Meanwhile  the  statistics  for  previous 
three  years,  with  an  acutely  bare  market  at  this  time, 
shows  clearly  that  consumption  is  actively  on  the  in¬ 


crease. 

1926  pack . 3,407,000  cases 

1927  pack . 4,057,303  cases 

1928  pack . 5,227,112  cases 


New  crop  arriving,  quality  good,  demand  normal.  It 
is  felt  that  the  extreme  winter  has  delayed  southern 
fresh  vegetables,  and  spinach  will  have  a  somewhat 
lengthened  season  of  spring  popularity.  Prices  about 
as  heretofore:  No.  2s,  $1.10;  No.  21/2S,  $1.35;  No.  10s, 
$4.50,  f.  o.  b.  coast.  The  public  seems  to  show  an  im¬ 
proving  interest  in  spinach  from  whatever  state 
packed  if  of  the  required  quality  and  properly  free 
from  grit. 

Whole  Kernel  Com — While  no  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  yet  for  futures,  it  is  understood  that  there 
will  be  several  large  packs  of  this  style  corn  produced 
in  the  Mid-Western  States  for  1929.  These  plans  are 
on  the  part  of  several  of  the  best  tyi^  of  operators,  and 
no  doubt  a  creditable  quality  will  be  forthcoming, 
coupled  with  a  price  which  will  appeal  to  buyers  and  an 
intelligent  selling  scheme  which  will  spell  largely  a  net 
increase  in  consumption  of  canned  corn  practically 
equal  to  the  size  of  their  whole  kernel  pack.  This  class 
of  operators  on  any  product  are  never  going  to  hurt  the 
industry. 

Canners’  Lecture  Bureau — This  work,  which  was 
started  by  John  A.  Lee  two  years  ago,  and  suspended 
briefly  after  his  death  last  October,  is  now  again  in  full 
swing  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Wadsworth, 
Secretary  of  Western ‘Canners  Association,  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  tangible  results  are  already  sufficiently 
large  so  that  its  effectiveness  as  a  permanent  move¬ 
ment  is  assured.  When  it  is  generally  realized  that  a 
little  consistent  co-operation  by  each  canner,  broker 
and  jobber  will  contribute  such  big  returns  in  the  way 
of  increased  consumer  interest,  funds  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  which  will  enable  the  Bureau  to  accomplish  great¬ 
er  things  on  a  national  scale  the  year  around. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning;  Trade," 

Real  Winter  Weather — Beneficial  Snow  Covering — Spot 
Tomatoes  and  Beans  Only  at  Full  Prices — Future 
Prices  Very  Slightly  Improved — ^Trouble  Getting 
Acreage — Canners  Will  Pack  Spinach — Fruit  Outlook 
Favorable. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  February  21,  1929. 
FATHER — Severe  winter  weather  continues  to 
prevail  throughout  the  Ozarks.  The  ground  has 
been  covered  with  snow  since  the  first  of  this 
month,  ranging  from  three  to  six  inches  deep,  and  an¬ 


other  light  fall  of  snow  since  midnight.  County  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  in  the  various  counties  throughout  the 
Ozark  district  state  that  the  freezing  of  the  soil  and 
the  snowfall  will  likely  prove  beneficial  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  crops  of  all  kinds  during  the  crop  season 
of  this  year. 

Inquiries  for  Spots — During  the  past  week  numerous 
inquiries  have  come  in  for  lowest  quotations  on  spot  to¬ 
matoes,  also  cut  green  beans.  What  sales  have  been 
made  on  spot  tomatoes,  from  canners’  limited  offerings, 
have  been  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  80c;  2s  standard,  $1.25, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  A  few  sm^l  lots  of  No.  2  cut 
stringless  green  beans  have  been  sold  at  $1.20  per  doz. 
to  $1.25  per  doz.  factory.  At  this  date  we  know  of  only 
one  car  of  Missouri  spot  2s  standard  tomatoes  held  firm 
by  canners  at  $1.25  per  dozen.  Also,  one  straight  car 
of  No.  10  standard  tomatoes  held  at  $5.25  per  dozen. 
We  do  not  believe  there  are  more  than  five  carloads  of 
spot  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands,  unsold,  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  Jobbing  grocers  and  other  carload  buy¬ 
ers  who  have  not  provided  for  their  re.quirements  will 
likely  have  to  look  to  some  other  packing  district  for 
their  supply. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  has  been  a  good  volume  of 
business  transacted  in  the  sale  of  future  tomatoes,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  canners  have  sold  all  that  they  care 
to  sell,  and  have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  We  can 
see  very  plainly  a  stronger  undertone  in  the  market 
prices  on  future  tomatoes,  and  quote  the  range  of  prices 
today  at  which  sales  might  be  confirmed  as  follows : 

Is  standard,  10  oz.,  521/?  to  55c;  Is  standard,  15  oz,, 
72V2C;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c  to  77V2c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  80  to  85c;  No.  2V^  standards,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  No. 
3  standards  (to  order  only),  $1.25  to  $1.30;  No.  10 
standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Arkansas  or 
Missouri,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  canners  who 
are  willing  to  confirm  any  additional  business  on  future 
tomatoes.  It  would  likely  be  possible  to  handle  orders 
for  a  few  cars  of  future  tomatoes.  No.  2  extra  stand¬ 
ards,  at  90c !  No.  2  near  fancies  at  $1,  f .  o.  b.  factory. 
The  coming  season’s  pack  in  these  grades  will  be  lim¬ 
ited,  probably  to  cover  sales  made  in  advance  of  the 
seasons  pack. 

Future  ureen  beans — Prices  are  held  absolutely  firm 
on  future  green  beans,  and  there  has  ben  no  change  in 
prices  from  those  named  in  our  market  letter  of  last 
week.  Canners  are  declining  all  orders  submitted  if 
the  prices  are  below  those  affixed  by  the  canners.  A 
number  of  canners  in  the  district  have  already  sold 
about  all  the  future  green  beans  they  feel  safe  in  sell¬ 
ing  in  advance  of  the  packing  season. 

Tomato  Acreage — Every  canner  with  whom  we  have 
talked  state  that  he  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  con¬ 
tracting  tomato  acreage  this  year,  and  the  extent  of 
contracted  acreage  up  to  this  time  is  much  less  than  has 
been  the  case  for  a  goodly  number  of  years.  Tomato 
canners  started  out  with  the  intention  of  reducing  their 
contracted  tomato  acreage  for  his  year’s  pack  10  per 
cent  below  the  acreage  contracted  last  year.  It  would 
appear,  judging  from  the  existing  conditions  at  this 
time,  that  the  tomato  acreage  for  this  yer’s  pack  will 
even  be  more  than  10  per  cent  less  than  the  actual  acre¬ 
age  for  last  year. 

Bean  Acreage — It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  increase  in  the  bean  acreage  for  this  year’s 
pack  over  the  acreage  of  last  year.  However,  the  acre¬ 
age  will  be  reduced,  due  to  the  high  price  of  seed  and 
the  great  scarcity  of  same.  Bean  canners  state  that 
they  cannot  pay  the  grocers  any  increase  over  last  year 
on  the  deliveries  of  beans  at  factory,  and  a  goodly  num- 
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ber  of  growers  are  refusing  to  contract  on  the  old  basis 
price,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  the  seed. 

Spinach — There  will  be  several  canners  in  both  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas  who  will  pack  spinach  this  year  in 
a  limited  way.  None  of  these  canners,  however,  have 
placed  any  offerings  of  future  spinach  on  the  market. 
This  refers  to  the  pack  from  the  spring  crop. 

Fruit  Crop — The  various  fruit  growers’  associations 
thoughout  the  Ozarks  report  everything  favorable  up  to 
this  time  for  a  fruit  crop  the  coming  season.  The  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  greatest 
damage  usually  done  to  the  fruit  crop  of  our  section 
comes  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

But  Few  Oysters  and  Scarcely  Any  Shrimp  Packed  This 

Week — Shrimp  Habits — Oyster  Market  More  Active. 

Oysters  Scarce — Canners  and  Growers  Go  Slow 

About  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  21,  1929. 
HRIMP — Things  have  been  decidedly  slow  about 
the  sea  food  factories  in  Alabama  this  past  week, 
and  the  activities  have  been  limited  to  a  few  cases 
of  oysters  packed  and  scarcely  any  shrimp  have  been 
received.  The  majority  of  the  shrimp  received  went  to 
the  raw  shippers,  so  it  may  be  said  that  this  entire  Gulf 
Coast  section  is  not  packing  any  shrimp. 

The  winter  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp 
in  Louisiana  ended  on  February  15th,  but  it  did  not 
help  the  shrimp  pack  in  either  Louisiana  or  Mississippi, 
because  there  were  no  shrimp  to  be  had.  The  weather 
has  been  bad  in  this  section,  which  has  made  shrimp 
scarce.  When  it  is  not  raining  and  so  foggy  that  the 
men  cannot  work,  it  is  too  cold  and  the  shrimp  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  bottoms,  where  the  trawl  or  net 
cannot  catch  them,  but  simply  drags  over  where  they 
are  buried.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  shrimp  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  in  cold  weather  with  only  their 
two  long  whiskers  or  feelers  sticking  out,  therefore  it 
is  almost  out  of  the  question  to  catch  shrimp  during 
real  cold  weather.  Another  disadvantage  that  strong 
north  winds  have  in  Mobile  Bay  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  that  they  drive  back  the  salt  water  into  the  Gulf  and 
they  bring  down  a  lot  of  fresh  water  and  small  shrimp 
from  the  rivers  and  mixes  up  the  small  shrimp  with  the 
larger  shrimp  in  the  bay. 

The  shrimp  market  is  very  active  and  the  stock  of 
shrimp  in  the  warehouses  of  the  packers  in  this  section 
is  very  low.  In  fact,  some  of  the  packers  are  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out.  The  canned  shrimp  market  holds  firm 
at  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  wet  or  dry 
packed;  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry 
packed. 

Oysters — Lent  and  cold  weather  have  greatlv  stimu¬ 
lated  the  demand  for  raw  oysters,  and  while  there  is 
not  that  fall  rush  for  the  delicious  bivalve,  yet  it  seems 
a  whole  lot  to  the  raw  dealers  who  have  just  come  out 
of  an  awful  slump  just  before  Lent. 

The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  has  been  light  thus  far, 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  any  improvement.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  factories  are  figuring  on  closing  down,  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  matured  oysters  on  the  reefs,  and 
this  has  boosted  up  the  price  of  raw  material  to  where 
it  is  not  profitable  to  pack  them. 

The  report  from  Mississippi  is  that  the  oyster  pack 
there  will  be  about  normal  this  year.  The  market  is 


holding  up  well,  and,  while  there  are  the  usual  number 
of  weak  backbone  packers  that  are  willing  to  sell  at  a 
few  cents  under  the  market  price,  yet  taking  it  as  a 
whole  business  is  moving  very  satisfactory  to  the 
packers. 

Stringless  Beans — There  is  very  little  that  can  be 
said  about  the  spring  bean  pack  at  this  time,  because 
the  indications  are  that  there  will  not  be  any  beans 
packed  until  June.  Growers  and  packers  alike  show  no 
inclination  to  rush  up  the  planting  operation,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  are  going  about  the  matter  very  cau¬ 
tiously,  due  to  the  sad  experience  that  they  had  wih 
the  early  planting  last  year,  which  the  heavy  rains  and 
cold  weather  destroyed.  Things  are  decidedly  different 
this  year.  The  seed  is  too  scarce  and  high  this  year  to 
go  about  the  planting  indiscriminately. 

Prices  of  future  stringless  beans  are  as  follows: 
24-2s,  $1.10  per  dozen;  24-2 V2S,  $1.40  per  dozen;  6-lOs, 
$5.50  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Ending  Their  Fiscal  Year — Business  Steady  and  But 
Few  Price  Changes — Peaches  Well  Maintained — 
Booking  Business  on  Beans — Canners  Win  Victory  in 
Their  Fish  Fight — Peach  Pulp  Pleases— Salmon  Can¬ 
ners  Consolidate. 

San  Francisco,  February  21,  1921. 
ISCAL  YEAR — While  business  in  California  can¬ 
ned  products  is  running  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
without  noticeable  changes,  canners  are  very 
busy  just  now  with  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  The 
business  year  of  some  of  the  larger  concerns  comes  to 
an  end  on  February  28,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  goods  on  order  out  of  warehouses  by  that  date, 
so  that  the  best  possible  showino^  may  be  made  in  the 
annual  reports,  soon  to  make  their  appearance.  Added 
to  these  activities  are  the  plans  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  to  be  held  at 
Del  Monte  the  last  week  in  February.  This  gathering 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  organization  and  will  be  well  attended. 

Market — Spot  market  conditions  show  but  little 
change  from  those  that  have  been  prevailing  for  some 
time,  the  trade  apparently  being  content  to  dispose  of 
stocks  on  hand  without  disturbing  price  lists.  Early  in 
the  year,  when  it  was  seen  that  stocks  of  some  lines 
were  getting  very  low,  there  was  talk  of  new  lists  at 
higher  prices,  but  only  minor  changes  have  been  made. 
More  apricots  could  have  been  sold  were  they  available, 
and  almost  every  packer  is  making  practically  a  com¬ 
plete  cleanup.  Last  year’s  pack  was  below  the  average 
in  size,  while  the  quality  was  above  normal,  owing  to 
greater  care  in  the  selection  of  fruit.  Cling  peaches 
are  moving  out  steadily,  with  heavier  buying  noted 
since  the  national  convention  at  Chicago.  Here  and 
there  a  small  canner  is  offering  concessions  to  get  rid 
of  stocks  at  once,  but  in  general  prices  are  being  well 
maintained.  A  few  of  the  larger  interests  still  have- 
tomatoes  to  offer,  but  are  not  looking  for  new  business, 
preferring  to  care  for  their  regular  trade  as  long  as 
possible.  Peaches  is  the  only  item  in  the  list  of  Cali- 
fonia  canned  products  in  which  there  are  any  sizeable 
holdings  still  in  first  hands.  An  interesting  spurt  in 
the  demand  for  asparagus  has  been  noted  during  the 
last  two  weeks,  and  canners  are  closing  out  on  quite  a 
few  grades  and  sizes.  The  cold  weather  that  has  pre- 
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vailed  so  far  this  year  suggests  that  new  pack  aspara¬ 
gus  will  come  on  the  market  a  little  later  than  usual. 

Beans — Opening  prices  on  string  beans,  both  regular 
and  cut  asparagus  style,  have  made  their  appearance, 
and  a  good  volume  of  future  business  is  being  booked. 
The  opening  list  is  by  the  San  Jose  Canning  Company, 
of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  whose  pack  is  well  known.  Prices  are 
the  same  as  those  put  out  a  year  ago. 

Canners  Win — Superior  Judge  Tappan,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  refused  to  grant  an  injunction  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Fish  and  Game  Association  to  prevent  can¬ 
neries  from  using  25  per  cent  or  more  of  their  packing 
capacities  for  reducing  fish  for  fertilizer  and  other  by¬ 
products.  Some  cannery  officials  herald  the  decision 
as  a  complete  victory  for  them,  while  conservationists 
brand  it  as  ruinous.  Judge  Tappan  denounced  the  state 
laws  governing  fish  plants  as  “emasculated”  and  recom¬ 
mended  revision.  Eugene  D.  Bennett,  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  said:  “Unless  new  legislation  is  passed  to  remedy 
this  condition,  the  supply  of  fish  in  California  waters 
will  be  destroyed.”  The  sardine  packing  industry  is  the 
one  most  affected  by  the  decision. 

Peach  Pulp — Crushed  peaches,  packed  last  season  in 
an  experimental  way  by  the  University  of  California, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Canning  Peach  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  Greater  San 
Francisco  field  of  late,  and  the  public  is  being  asked  its 
opinion  of  the  new  product.  The  response  has  been 
quite  favorable  and  it  is  planned  to  increase  the  output 
during  the  1929  season.  The  product  is  comparable  in 
the  peach  line  to  crushed  pineapple  in  the  pineapple 
line. 

Colsolidations — Consolidations  in  the  salmon  packing 
industry  are  coming  thick  and  fast,  and  the  list  of  con¬ 
cerns  engaged  in  this  business  is  becoming  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  Pacific  American  Company,  credited  with 
being  the  largest  packer  of  salmon,  has  added  to  its  fa¬ 
cilities  of  late  by  taking  over  several  plants  and  other 
additions  are  under  consideration.  The  Skinner  &  Eddy 
interests  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently  took  over  the  six 
canning  plants  of  the  Alaska  Consolidated  Canneries, 
Inc.,  from  C.  A.  Burckhardt,  for  a  consideration  placed 
well  above  $2,000,000,  and  has  now  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Deep  Sea  Canning  Company,  of  which  Au¬ 
gust  Buschman  is  president,  and  the  Franklin  Packing 
Company,  headed  by  Lee  Wakefield,  concerns  capable 
of  packing  200,000  cases  a  year.  A  new  organization 
is  being  formed  to  conduct  the  business,  to  be  known  as 
the  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corporation.  The  new  con¬ 
cern  will  have  a  normal  output  of  about  800,000  cases  a 
year.  A  large  part  of  its  pack  will  be  pink  salmon,  and 
its  output  of  this  fish  will  represent  almost  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  Alaska  pack  of  pink  fish.  Twelve  plants 
are  now  under  its  control. 

Record — The  annual  report  of  the  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  Ltd.,  has  made  its  appearance,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  record  year  of  operations.  President  James  D. 
Dole  reports  that  gross  scales  soared  to  $15,732,672 
from  $9,127,181  in  1927 ;  net  income  jumped  to  $2,363,- 
751  from  $1,334,701  the  previous  year;  cash  dividends 
totaled  $1,244,975,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  December  the  surplus 
was  $6,426,893,  as  compared  with  $5,289,135  at  the  end 
of  1927.  The  company  entered  the  new  year  with  in¬ 
ventories  of  but  $3,033,703,  as  compared  with  $5,506,- 
612  a  year  ago.  In  his  annual  report  President  Dole 
said  that  during  the  year  a  new  package,  the  so-called 


8-ounce  can,  was  added,  in  which  crushed  pineapple  and 
pineapple  tidbits  were  packed.  Weather  conditions  on 
the  Island  of  Oahu  have  been  better  than  in  some  re¬ 
cent  years,  but  rainfall  has  been  deficient  on  the  Island 
of  Lanai,  where  heavy  plantings  are  being  made.  An 
increased  pack  is  expected  for  1929,  should  rainfall  be¬ 
come  near  normal  on  Lanai.  The  transportation  of 
fresh  pineapple  by  barges  frfom  Lanai  to  Honolulu  has 
worked  out  well,  tonnages  as  high  as  1.000  per  day  hav¬ 
ing  been  handled  without  confusion.  The  cannery  ca¬ 
pacity  was  never  pressed  during  the  season,  despite  the 
record  pack.  As  many  as  1,003  pineapples  per  minute 
were  handled  at  times. 

The  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  gathered  its  pack  statistics  by  sizes 
last  year  for  the  first  time,  as  did  also  the  Canners 
League  of  California.  The  pineapple  pack  by  sizes  is 
listed  as  follows:  No.  2i/^,  3,718,954  cases;  No.  2T, 
1,945,280;  No.  2S,  4,782;  No.  IV4.,  111,387;  No.  IT, 
157,269;  No.  IB,  820,891 ;  8-oz.,  155,775;  No.  10,  1,736,- 
405,  and  all  others,  12,313,  a  grand  total  of  8,663,056 
cases. 

The  semi-annual  convention  of  the  Western  States 
Chain  Grocers  Association  was  held  at  San  Francisco 
last  week,  with  about  fifty  delegates  in  attendance.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  convention  here  in  June. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Western  New  York  Fruit  belt,  fully  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  canning  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
grown  in  abundance;  vegetable  acreage  assured.  Site 
clean  and  dry  on  railroad  and  main  improved  high¬ 
way;  factory  now  in  operation;  large  brick  warehouse; 
inexhaustible  water  supply;  positive  drainage;  electric 
power;  price  and  terms  attractive.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

Citizens  State  Bank  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Convention  Dates 


February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

March  8-9,  1929 — Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel  Big¬ 
elow,  Ogden,  Utah. 


— Sinca  1913—  Rekrcnce:  National  Bank  o(  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  CaWert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


ANTICIPATION — With  the  new  code  of  ethics  of  the  grocery 
J"^  industry  duly  accepted,  and  trade  members  going  on  record 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  approving  the  rules 
laid  down  and  promising  to  abide  thereby,  interests  in  grocery 
trade  circles  are  looking  for  a  general  betterment  of  trade  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  more  pressing  ills  of  the  industry 
will  vanish  overnight,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  death-knell 
of  some  of  the  unethical  practices  which  have  become  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  grocery  circles  has  been  sounded. 

Leading  manufacturers  and  distributors  have  signified  their 
approval  of  the  trading  rules  laid  down  by  the  trade  practice 
conference,  and  when  oi’ganization  of  the  permanent  committee 
to  represent  the  industry  in  its  dealings  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  completed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
industry  will  start  in  to  “clean  house”  in  the  event  that  some  of¬ 
fenders  continue  to  persist  in  some  of  the  practices  which  have 
come  in  for  such  widespread  condemnation. 

Many  in  the  trade  are  still  pausing  for  breath.  While  the 
movement  for  the  adoption  of  the  trade  practice  conference  rules 
had  plenty  of  support,  it  has  gone  over  so  easily  and  quickly  that 
many  of  its  sponsors  are  temporarily  at  sea.  They  have  achieved 
the  goal  much  sooner  than  they  had  expected,  and  are  pausing 
with  a  ‘What  next?”  complex  in  mind. 

A  number  of  the  leading  interests  in  good  distribution,  which 
have  been  charged  with  various  practices  condemned  by  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  trade,  are  not.  likely  to  discontinue  all  of  the 
practices  complained  of  without  a  struggle.  It  is  quite  probable 
that,  once  the  machinery  of  the  trade  gets  in  motion,  and  efforts 
are  made  to  eliminate  some  practices  condemned  by  the  trade 
in  general,  that  strong  resistance  will  be  met. 

Legal  opposition  to  some  of  the  trade  practices  condemned  by 
the  grocery  industry  as  unfair,  but  not  so  regarded  by  existing? 
legislation,  may  be  looked  for,  and  the  trade  is  awaiting  with 
considerable  interest  the  first  test  case  of  this  character. 

Bean  Dealers  Change  Contract — The  i*ecent  change  in  the  con¬ 
tract  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Jobbers  Association,  which  aroused 
widespread  interest  in  grocery  jobbing  circles,  has  brought  out 
the  following  letter  from  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation: 

“Our  attention  is  directed  to  the  action  recently  taken  by  your 
Association,  whereby  your  guarantee  of  culls  is  raised  to  not 
over  2  per  cent  and  your  standard  of  moisture  increased  to  19 
per  cent.  In  connection  with  this  action,  it  is  quite  significant 
that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  vote  opposed  it.  It  is  hardly  nec¬ 
essary  for  this  organization  to  dwell  at  large  upon  the  several 
reasons  that  appear  to  render  your  decision  in  this  matter  un¬ 
wise.  We  take  occasion,  however,  to  remind  you  that  your  pre¬ 
vious  guarantee  of  IVa  per  cent  culls  was  in  no  wise  a  liberal 
one,  and  not  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  the  bean  dealers  of  your  state  will  consent  to 
acquiesce  in  this  action. 

“With  especial  reference  to  your  action  in  increasing  the  de¬ 
gree  of  moisture,  it  appears  to  us  that  you  have  in  this  pro¬ 
gressed  backwards  rather  than  in  harmony  with  present-day 
standards  of  improving  production  and  distribution,  and  have  not 
sought  to  improve  conditions  in  the  bean  industry.  It  has  always 
been  our  understanding  that  Michigan  bean  dealers  found  espe¬ 
cial  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  product,  and  it  is  again  very 
difficult  for  us  to  credit  the  willingness  of  the  organization,  in 
the  face  of  an  almost  50  per  cent  opposition,  to  take  an  action 
that  directly  reflects  both  upon  the  organization  and  the  grade 
cf  Michigan  beans. 

“In  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  wholesale  grocers  must,  in 
most  instances,  handle  Michigan  beans  in  carload  lots,  which 
means  storing  and  carrying  the  commodity,  and  both  practical 
experience  and  laboratory  tests  have  demonstrated  that  at  even 
17  per  cent  moisture  the  product  is  none  too  safe  for  storing. 

“We  approach  the  discussion  with  you  with  the  one  idea  in 
our  minds  that  you  reciprocate  our  desire  that  both  the  trade 
and  the  consumer  shall  be  dealt  with  in  a  fair  and  equitable  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  all  concerned  be 
safeguarded,  and  in  that  spirit  we  submit  this  ouestion  to  you 
with  the  request  that  your  organization  reconsider  the  action 
that  it  has  taken  and  restore  both  your  original  guarantee  of 
culls  at  not  more  than  IV2  per  cent  and  moisture  at  not  more 
than  17  per  cent.” 

The  reply  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Jobbers  Association  follows: 
“Your  favor  of  January  18th  came  to  hand  during  writer’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  city,  and  we  trust  you  will,  therefore,  pardon 
our  delay  in  replying. 

“We  are  much  pleased  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you  re¬ 
garding  our  recent  changes  in  grades,  as  we  are  confident  we 
can  convince  you  that  these  changes  carry  out  the  traditions  of 
the  Michigan  Bean  Jobbers  Association,  who  are  pioneers  of 
quality,  arbitration  and  fair  dealing  in  the  United  States. 


“Let  us  first  consider  the  increase  in  tolerance  of  discolored 
beans  which  you  refer  to  as  culls.  The  most  important  result  of 
our  change  in  grade  is  the  elimination  of  culls  from  our  hand¬ 
picked  grades. 

“The  new  choice  hand-picked  grade  as  adopted  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:: 

“  ‘Choice  hand-picked  Michigan  pea  beans  must  be  good  aver¬ 
age  color  of  crop  year,  sound,  dry,  well  screened  and  well  hand¬ 
picked,  and  must  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent  discolored 
or  split  beans  and  not  more  than  7  per  cent  of  large  or  medium 
beans.’ 

“We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  phrase 
‘well  hand-picked,’  which  was  absent  from  our  former  grade. 

“Under  the  old  rule  from  which  this  term  was  absent,  some 
shippers  believed  the  actual  hand  picking  was  not  necessary,  if 
the  finished  product  could  be  made  free  from  forei^  material  by 
screening  and  mechanically  picking,  and  came  within  the  98 
per  cent  purity  requirement  of  the  grading  rule.  Beans  mechan¬ 
ically  prepared  in  this  way  invariably  contain  totally  discolored 
culls  and  a  generally  poor  merchandising  color,  and  while  the 
present  tolerance  is  2  per  cent,  this  can  only  be  partially  discol¬ 
ored  stock. 

“Other  shippers,  which  we  might  term  our  quality  shippers, 
and  we  are  happy  to  add  this  class  predominates  in  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  believed  that  the  term  ‘Choice  Hand  Picked’  implied  that 
all  beans  so  sold  should  actually  be  picked  by  hand  labor. 

“Our  sole  object  in  changing  the  grade  was  to  settle  for  all 
time  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  now,  under  the  new  grade, 
beans  sold  as  ‘Choice  Hand  Picked’  must  not  only  be  actually 
picked  by  hand  labor,  but  must  be  ‘well  hand  picked,’  which 
means  the  entire  elimination  of  all  bright  yellow  or  dark,  rain 
damaged,  total  culls. 

“It  is  the  writer’s  firm  opinion  that  the  change  was  only  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  the  support  given  by  our  best  shippers,  the  be¬ 
lievers  throughout  these  many  years  in  the  ’oest  quality  for 
Michigan  beans. 

“Perhaps  the  above  point  can  best  be  illustrated  by  samples, 
and  we  are  mailing  under  separate  cover  ‘Sample  No.  1,’  repre¬ 
senting  beans  mechanically  prepared  for  choice  hand  picked. 
‘Sample  No.  1’  also  represents  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1,  and  we  are 
certain  a  comparison  of  the  two  samples  will  convince  you  that 
we  have  not  only  improved  and  standardized  our  grades  mate¬ 
rially.  but  have  also  established  a  favorable  distinction  between 
the  Michigan  and  the  United  States  Government  grades. 

“Relative  to  moisture,  the  principal  reason  for  this  change 
was  that  since  the  17  per  cent  standard  was  established  several 
years  ago  the  U.  S.  Government  has  adopted  new  equipmennt 
for  moisture  testing.  The  use  of  this  equipment  actually  results 
in  about  1  per  cent  more  moisture  than  with  the  old  style  equip¬ 
ment,  and  an  18  to  1814  per  cent  bean  today  is  practically  the 
same  as  17  per  cent,  using  the  old-style  equipment.  Under  the 
new  ruling  established  by  the  Association  equipment  to  be  use  ! 
is  that  usi3d  by  the  U.  S.  Lepartment  of  Agriculture. 

“We  have  some  comparative  figures  to  support  this  argument 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  submit  them  if  you  desire. 

“It  is  impractical  for  elevators  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  beans  as  little  as  2  per  cent  by  artificial  drying, 
or  in  other  words  reduce  it  from  18  or  19  to  17  per  cent,  as  in¬ 
variably  an  attempt  of  this  kind  results  in  excess  drying,  re¬ 
sulting  in  checked  and  split  beans  and  an  inferior  grade  to  the 
natural  19  per  cent  bean.  We  consider  19  per  cent  up  to  January 
1st  and  18  per  cent  thereafter  safe  as  regards  spoilage.  Michi¬ 
gan  beans  properly  matured  by  the  elements,  even  though  they 
might  contain  as  high  as  19  per  cent  moisture,  are  very  much 
preferred  W  the  wholesale  grocers  and  the  canners  to  artificially 
dried  beans. 

“In  conclusion  permit  us  to  assure  you  that  this  Association  is 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  you  express  in  your  slo¬ 
gan,  ‘Regard  for  the  Public  Welfare  is  the  Highest  Law,’  and  we 
assure  you  our  recent  changes  in  standards  were  carried  out 
and  accomplished  with  that  very  thought  in  our  hearts  and 
minds. 

A  Gigantic  Food  Warfare? — Competitive  conditions  in  the 
grocery  industry  are  leading  up  to  a  fight  of  mammoth  food  in¬ 
terests  for  the  control  of  America’s  grocery  business,  in  the 
opinion  of  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  president  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Food  Distribution.  In  a  recent  address  in  Davton,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Corbalev  said  in  part::  “The  most  vicious  of  all  the  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  is  that  between  distributors,  and  most  of  this 
has  taken  the  form  of  price  cutting  on  established  brands.  One 
of  the  most  successful  chain  store  operators  says  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  nationally  known  merchandise  going  through  his 
stores  is  handled  wiwthout  paying  the  cost  of  handling,  even 
after  due  allowance  for  all  favorable  factors  like  rapid  turnover. 
With  margins  so  narrow,  the  chain  operator  feels  that  he  must 
have  a  special  concession  at  least  equal  to  the  saving  that  he 
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makes  in  the  merchandising  service  of  the  manufacturer.  At  this 
point  enters  the  competition  of  the  manufacturer  of  unadver¬ 
tised  brands,  who  feels  that  he  must  have  this  big  volume  busi¬ 
ness  if  he  is  to  continue  to  live,  and  who  has  the  price  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  without  expense  for  advertising  and  specialty 
selling.  In  strengthening  institutional  standing  the  chains  are 
improving  the  appearance  of  their  stores,  raising  their  quality 
and  increasing  the  size  of  the  store  units,  so  as  to  offer  a  broad¬ 
er  merchandising  appeal.  As  an  approach  to  both  problems 
they  are  developing  brands  of  their  own — ^brands  that  the  house¬ 
wife  must  come  to  them  to  buy,  and  brands  that  will  partially 
protect  them  from  price  competition.  Fortunately,  these  alien¬ 
ating  influences  have  not  progressed  to  a  place  where  they  are  a 
clean-cut  issue  with  either  group.  They  are  merely  underlying 
controls  that  are  beginning  to  loom  large.  The  need  now  is  for 
everyone  to  think  carefully  and  move  slowly.  The  manufactu¬ 
rer  cannot  immediately  rebuild  his  entire  theory  of  distributing 
and  the  chain  that  crowds  out  the  merchandise  responsible  for 
much  of  its  growth  is  initiating  a  change  that  may  alter  its  en¬ 
tire  theory  of  operation.  Especially  is  there  need  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  an  abstract  discussion  of  interesting  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  a  crossing  of  interests  between  business  giants.  The 
dominant  groups  on  either  side  are  not  going  out  of  business. 
They  are  strong  enough  to  fight  a  more  vicious  battle  than  any¬ 
thing  heretofore  seen  in  American  business.  Obviously,  to  the 
interest  of  everyone  concerned,  this  crossing  should  not  go  to 
extremes.  Otherwise,  we  would  see  the  chain  stores  progres¬ 
sively  developing  complete  lines  of  their  own  brands  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  compelled  to  promote  other  outlets  in  order  to  re¬ 
main  in  business.  The  organization  distributing  at  retail  must 
have  something  institutional  about  its  stores,  but  manifestly  will 
lose  by  a  duplication  in  brands  so  great  as  to  increase  its  cost 
of  doing  business.  The  manufacturer  of  established  brands 
wants  the  benefits  of  a  system  that  will  systematically  place  his 
commodities  in  each  unit  of  a  large  group  of  retail  stores  and 
secure  window  and  counter  displays  at  a  minimum  expense.  He 
is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  this  service,  provided  such  spe¬ 
cial  demands  do  not  disrupt  his  merchandising  structure  and 
put  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  relationship  with  other  retail  out¬ 
lets.  Manifestly  he  must  be  especially  careful  about  such  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  position  at  a  time  when  he  may  be  accused  of  giving 
special  concessions  to  a  minority  of  his  trade.  Each  group 
should  reco^ize  the  problems  of  the  other  and  negotiate  to  re¬ 
move  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  full  co-operation. 
Probably  the  greatest  of  these  difficulties  is  the  excessive  com¬ 
petition  in  making  prices  to  attract  the  consumer.  Under  the 
law  the  manufacturer  cannot  control  this,  but  he  can  recognize 
that  his  distributor  is  human  enough  to  not  want  to  handle  any 
more  than  he  has  to  of  merchandise  that  does  not  pay  the  cost 
of  movement  through  his  stores.  The  most  important  psycho¬ 
logical  factor  to  be  recognized  in  this  negotiating  between  the 
two  groups  is  the  fact  that  any  money  naid  for  store  placing 
and  advertising  is  not  a  price  concession.  It  is  a  definite  sum 
paid  to  equalize  the  cost  of  serving  that  retail  outlet,  and  the 
amount  should  be  credited  to  the  operating  expense  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.” 

DEATH  OF  MR.  FRANK  GEBBIE 

^Continued  from  page  lo) 

Whereas  we  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  great  help  which  he  gave  during  the 
many  years  he  served  as  a  director  of  our  Com¬ 
pany;  and 

Whereas  we  greatly  appreciate  Mr.  Gibbie,  not 
only  for  his  counsel  and  help,  but  for  his  genial 
companionship  and  warm  friendship,  and  we 
therefore  feel  that  it  is  not  only  fitting  and  proper, 
but  a  deserved  tribute  that  we  pause  at  this  time 
as  a  mark  of  our  respect  and  esteem  for  him,  and 
to  in  tangible  form  make  note  of  same  among  the 
records  of  our  company. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved: 

(a)  That  we,  the  directors  of  the  Phelps  Can 
Company,  will  greatly  miss  the  counsel  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  Mr.  Gebbie,  and  as  well  his  companion¬ 
ship  and  friendship. 

(b)  That  we  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  the  time  of  their  great  bereavement. 

(c)  That  a  record  of  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

(d)  And  that  a  copy  of  said  resolutions  be  sent 
to  his  family.” 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  sheet 
ami  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets,  Tin  and  Teme  Plates,  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburih,  p.. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


District  SALKS  Offices:  Chicago.  Cincinnati 
Drnver.  I>etrojt.  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Picific  Coast  Representatives :  United  States 
Steel  Products  Cotnpany,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Your  goods  are  your  pride  and  | 
our  labels  are  our  pride.  Put 
the  two  together  and  your 
customers  will  be  doubly  im¬ 
pressed. 


H.GAWSESBRO. 

JL  i  fho^aphers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Ermold  Labelers 

Shown  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
readily  demonstrated 
just  how  much 

Better 

And  more  efficiently  they 
are  able  to  handle  the 
Packers’  requirements 

Than 

Any  other  type  of  similar 
Equipment  and  that 
ERMOLD  SERVICE  is 

Ever 

Available  to  serve  our 
Users  in  every  capacity 

Ermold  Labeled  means  finished  better^ 

EDWARD  ERMOLD  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 

Belgium,  Argentine,  Australia,  Brazil. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  arc 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  7  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  UJJvces  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  aaviwtg  gracm  in  a  tmns»  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  be  bettor  montolly, 
phyoloally — and  flnanolally 
Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  woloomo. 

- 7777 >77^ >n7 ini — -vn. >n, .n, 


QUITE  NATURAL 

Magistrate — So  you  heard  the  dispute  between  the 
defendant  and  his  wife?  From  the  sounds  what  did 
the  defendant  appear  to  be  doing  to  her? 

Policeman — He  appeared  to  be  listening  to  her. — 
The  Mueller  Record. 


SET  TO  GO 

A  Los  Angeles  patrolman  had  brought  in  a  negro 
woman  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  and  the  desk 
sergeant,  with  his  very  best  scowl,  roared: 

“Liza,  you’ve  been  brought  in  for  intoxication!” 

“Dat’s  fine,”  beamed  Liza.  “Boy,  you  can  start  in 
right  now  1” — Los  Angeles  Times. 


A  GOOD  START 
Setting — A  Pullman. 

Place — En  route  to  California. 

Characters — Bride  and  groom. 

Jim — Every  time  I  kiss  you  it  makes  me  a  better 
man. 

Edith — ^Well,  you  needn’t  try  to  get  to  heaven  to¬ 
night. 

Curtain. — Exchange. 


HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


QUALIFIED 

Flapper  (visiting  Fish  Pier) — May  I  speak  to  the 
captain,  please? 

Fisherman — He’s  for’ard.  Miss. 

Flapper — Oh,  that’s  all  right;  I’ve  been  out  with 
movie  actors. 


WISE  BOY 

Dolly — I  told  Mr.  Nicefellow  that  I  bet  Reggie 
twenty  kisses  our  boat  would  win  a  race  at  the  regatta. 
Daisy — Well,  wasn’t  he  shocked? 

Dolly — No ;  I  let  him  hold  the  stakes. 


MUST  BE  GOOD 

Mary — Ralph’s  moustache  makes  me  laugh. 
Ruth — It  tickles  me,  too. 


LUCKY 

Dotty — I  fell  last  night  and  struck  my  head  on  the 
piano. 

Fred — Gracious,  dear!  Did  you  hurt  yourself? 
Dotty — No,  I  hit  the  soft  pedal. — Mueller  Record. 


HE  KNOWS 

Detective — ^We  think  we  have  located  your  runaway 
wife,  but  she  won’t  say  a  word  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  Deprived  One — ^That’s  not  my  wife.” — ^Wampus. 


CORK-KIN  COKE  TWINS 
Cork — ^Yes,  sah.  I’m  a  great  singer. 

Coke — ^Where  you  all  learn  to  sing? 

Cork — I  graduated  from  correspondence  school. 
Coke — Boy,  you  shure  lost  lots  of  your  mail. — 
WTAM,  Cleveland. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  Certifled,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastea  and  Gams.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DcTiccs. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
beet  MACHINERY. 


Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

F,dw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  CoJ,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Macb.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

I'oward  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc.  * 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Eilw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ete. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

K.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slavsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Co.,  Cedarburg, 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ileekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  Sec  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  <3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chaoman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Link  Belt  Co..  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Werlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Snragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Caderburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 
CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories.  Urbana,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berliu,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

F!BRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

F’BRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Froit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SprsKue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaso. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Meny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper, 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  ... 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chici^o. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,^  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  CincinnatL 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lsrtle.  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  ft  Lytle.  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

.T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapnuin  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  • 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (^rp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS.  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 
f  LABELS  I 

W  CHICAGO 


SLAYSMAN  DUPLEX  TRIMMER— SLITTER 


Trims  the  sheet  absolutely  true, 
and  drops  it  onto  the  feed  bed 
of  the  Slitter  where  it  is  cut  into 
the  desired  sizes  —  2’s  3’s  10’ s 


THE  TWO  OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING  and  SLIT¬ 
TING— IN  ONE. 


Speed  60  to  90  sheets  per  min¬ 
ute,  depending  upon  the  operat¬ 
or.  Saves  labor,  handling,  time, 
and  floor  space. 


Built  on  rigid  base  to  stand  strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY  801  E.  PraU  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 

Branches  in  ten  western  states 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE  BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

I - QUALITY  PACK - * 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


